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THE UNIFICATION OF NATIONS, AND THE EVANGELIZATION 
OF THE WORLD 

The nations of the world are constantly and rapidly coming 
closer together. France has recently adopted the system of time 
belts, already in use in the rest of Europe except Russia, in the 
United States and Canada, and in considerable parts of Africa and 
Asia. The day is probably not far distant when, in practically 
all the civilized world, differences in time will be reckoned in even 
hours. The very watches that we carry in our pockets bear wit- 
ness to the growing unity of the world. Of far greater significance 
are the practical steps recently taken for the prevention of war. 
The statesmen of Great Britain have given cordial response to the 
suggestions of the President of the United States respecting an 
arbitration treaty which, by bringing all differences between the 
two countries within its terms, would tend to make war between 
these two countries impossible. The people of the British Isles 
have promptly indorsed the utterances of their statesmen, and in 
the other countries of Europe there have been expressions of a 
desire to take similar steps in the direction of universal peace. 
These signs of promise may not at once come to full fruition. 
Treaties proposed may not at once become treaties in force. But 
delay, if it occurs, will be only temporary. The movement for 
the creation of permanently friendly relations between nations 
through the substitution of courts of arbitration for conflict of 
armies has behind it forces too powerful long to be resisted. The 
dreams of universal empire achieved by force of arms cherished by 
the Alexanders and the Napoleons will never be realized. Instead 
will come a federation of nations of ever-increasing scope. 
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This movement is of far more than merely political significance. 
It is related both as effect and as cause to the interchange of 
thought, and the contact of individuals of different nations in every 
sphere of human activity. Commerce has for centuries been inter- 
national. Science knows no boundaries of physical or political 
geography. Chemistry is neither American nor European. Edu- 
cation is, in a sense, a national or local matter, but in other aspects 
of it is thoroughly international. Every nation is interested in 
the financial condition and the monetary system of every other. 
It is not only politically, but in all the aspects of human life that 
the nations are drawing near together. 

This increasingly close and friendly contact of races and nations 
with one another is in no small part the result of the progress of 
religion. What will be its reflex influence on the religions of the 
world? Will it bring peace or a sword? Which ought it to 
bring? In the general era of international peace, ought Christians 
to make as little effort to change the religious condition of other 
peoples as to overthrow their government or their civilization, or 
ought the increasing closeness of contact and intimacy of relations 
to stimulate missionary zeal ? 

The martial spirit in religion has already been greatly modified 
by more intimate acquaintance between Christian and non-Chris- 
tian peoples. The missionary efforts of Christians have, especially 
within the last century, done much not only to bring the knowledge 
of the Christian religion to non-Christians, but also to acquaint 
Christians with the non-Christian religions and their adherents. 
Mutual acquaintance has generated mutual respect, and tolera- 
tion and emulation have, in no small measure, taken the place of 
contempt and hostility. Men of different religions are in many 
instances more friendly today than a century ago were men of differ- 
ent sects of the same religion. We have come to see that it is 
un-Christian as well as unscientific to refuse to admit the truth 
of the true or the goodness of the good wherever it may be found. 

But the attitude of Christian thinkers toward the adherents 
of other religions has also been modified by larger knowledge of 
their own religion. Historical and sociological studies have com- 
bined to force upon the minds of Christians: the recognition of 
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defects of historic Christianity. These defects pertain not simply 
to the practices of professed Christians of today; they have 
never been absent, except in the life and teachings of Jesus him- 
self. Neither the prophets that preceded him nor the apostles 
that followed him were perfect in life or infallible in doctrine. One 
of the greatest claims of Christianity to the respect of men has 
been its self-criticism accompanied by the power, often suppressed 
and held in check, but never lost, of reform and rejuvenation from 
within. The increasing recognition of this fact has tended not 
only to create among Christians a sympathetic attitude toward 
other religions, but also to lead the propagator of Christianity to 
turn upon his own religion, as he has inherited and held it, the 
scrutiny of honest criticism, and to endeavor to include in his 
message all those elements and only those elements of historic 
Christianity which are calculated to elevate the life of the people 
to whom he brings his message. These influences have undoubtedly 
already abated the zeal of Christian missionaries to overthrow 
and supplant other religions, and are already leading many of them 
to adopt, as the expression of their attitude toward non-Christian 
religions, the words of Jesus, ‘‘I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.”’ 

But this does not signify an abatement of genuine missionary 
zeal. In the long run, and even speedily, the increasing intimacy 
of international relationships will bring with it a reinforcement of 
the missionary spirit of Christianity. The force that created the 
modern missionary movement was the spirit of altruism that is at 
the very center of Christianity. The specific expression of this 
altruism was affected by the theological dogmas then current 
and the opinions then prevalent respecting non-Christian peoples 
and their religions. The modification of these dogmas and opinions 
will modify the expression of the missionary spirit, but will not 
destroy it. To the abiding desire, which can perish only when 
Christianity itself perishes, to do good to all men as we have 
opportunity, the new conditions of our day will bring a powerful 
reinforcement. The enlargement of our sphere of influence simply 
increases the number of those with whom we must seek, in the spirit 
of our Master, to share the best we have. 

But more than this: the inevitableness of the contact between 
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Christian and non-Christian peoples, the fact that we cannot if we 
would escape influencing other nations, compels us to be mission- 
aries, and furnishes a new motive for being bearers of the best. 
Merchants, diplomats, travelers for pleasure and curiosity, even 
the propagators of the vices of Christian lands, are constantly 
giving to other nations their account of the Christian religion, and 
exerting on them an influence which is, not wholly wrongly, 
charged to the account of Christian nations. But if this repre- 
sentation of our religion is inadequate and incorrect, if there are 
in that religion elements of truth and of power for the elevation 
of human life of which the merchant and the traveler give no 
just and adequate expression, then not the Christian spirit of 
benevolence only, but even justice, demands that we shall supple- 
ment this incorrect and insufficient expression of our religion by 
one which will not only represent it more justly, but which will 
make it a helpful rather than quite possibly a harmful influence 
on the lives of other peoples. 

The zeal for the speedy accomplishment of a great task which has 
found expression in that watchword of more than one modern 
missionary movement, “the Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,”’ will probably give place, as it ought, to a recognition 
of the fact that the purposes of God ripen slowly, and that he who 
has never forgotten the nations of the East may not hasten to its 
completion the accomplishment of his great purpose for them in 
our day or through our hands. It may lead us to think more of the 
parable of the leaven, and less of that of the wheat and the tares. 
It may transfer our emphasis from the methods that promise speedy 
results to those that look to the distant future, and make us willing 
to sink our lives as Jesus gave his, in a movement which, after 
centuries, still awaits its fruition. But, in the long run, if we believe 
in the religion of Jesus and have his spirit in our hearts, the larger 
our world the more the channels of mutual influence that connect 
its several parts, the more zealous we shall be to see that our 
Christianity, freed to the utmost possible extent from all elements 
of weakness and impurity, shall exert its beneficent influence upon, 
and become a mighty power in, that federation of the nations which 
will presently include all the peoples of the world. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BAPTISM OF JESUS FOR 
HIS CONCEPTION OF HIS AUTHORITY 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 


Few things about Jesus are more striking or unquestionable 
than his sense of authority. Fora man without ambition, the very 
assumption of such a public career as his would be inexplicable 
without it. Nor was this sense of authority merely subjective. 
He gave to others also the impression of a unique possession of 
it.. Though he taught the brotherhood of all, he did not imply 
all were equally important. The “talents” were not equally dis- 
tributed, nor did he choose all his disciples to be apostles, or equally 
his intimates.2_ John the Baptist was to him as great as any born 
of women. But one of the “lesser” in the kingdom of heaven 
was greater than he.’ Yet his own sense of authority in that 
kingdom was such that to those who would be its members he 
said simply, ‘Follow me,’ “He that is not with me is against 
me,’’s ‘If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.’’® 

This sense of authority expressed itself also in authoritative 
acts: he legislated like another Moses, and his “But I say unto 
you” was valid not only against human traditions, but the 
Mosaic law itself.?_ He blessed some,’ and pronounced woes upon 

1 Cf. Mark 1:22= Matt. 7:29 =Luke 4:32. 

2 Cf. Jiilicher, Kultur der Gegenwart, I, 4, p. 57. 

3 Matt. 11:11 =Luke 7: 28. 

4 Mark 1:17; 2:14; 8:34; 10:21; Matt. 8:22=Luke 9:59. 

5 Matt. 12:30=Luke 11: 23. 

6 Luke 14:26; cf. Matt. 10:37. Though this passage may have undergone some 
generalizations (cf. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, 207), the assumption is in any case 
stupendous. 

7“Thou shalt not kill,” “commit adultery,” “forswear thyself,’ Matt. 5:21 
27, 33- Cf. Schiirer, Das messianische Selbstbewusstsein Jesu Christi, 9 f. 

8 Mark 10:16; Matt. 5:3f.=Luke 6:20f.; Matt. 11:6=Luke 7:23; Matt. 
13:16=Luke 10:23; Matt. 24:46=Luke 12:43; cf. also Matt. 16:17; Luke 11: 28; 
24:50. 
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others,? and these blessings and woes were sometimes closely con- 
nected with relationship to himself, “‘ Whosoever confesses me before 
men, I will confess before my father,’”*° ‘Blessed is he who is not 
offended in me,’’** ‘‘Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones 
that believe in me to stumble, it were better for him if a great 
millstone were hanged about his neck and he were cast into the 
sea.” He assumed even to forgive sins, a prerogative restricted 
by his contemporaries to God alone, though foretold as char- 
acteristic of the messianic age. It is very plain, too, that he 
had a distinct consciousness of possessing a vocation, a particular 
mission. This is proved by the many passages where he speaks 
of himself as having “come,” or having been “‘sent.’"5 Especially 
significant is his consciousness of having ‘‘come to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’’? 

But what was the concrete form in which this consciousness of 
authority clothed itself? Can we assume that Jesus conceived 
himself as the Messiah, and not as Rabbi (Master, Teacher) or 
Prophet—the other religiously authoritative figures of his people ? 
This. assumption has been denied in recent years,’? or has been 
accepted so hesitatingly as to be practically of no value in explain- 
ing the consciousness of Jesus.* And yet we think the evidence 

9 Mark 14:21 and parallels; Matt. 11:21=Luke 10:13; Matt. 23:13 f.=Luke 
11:42f.; cf. also Mark 13:17; Matt. 18:7. 

10 Matt. 10:32=Luke 12:8. 

™ Matt. 11:6=Luke 7:23. 

® Mark 9:42 and parallels; cf. vs. 37 and parallels. 

13 Mark 2:5 f. and parallels; cf. Luke 7:47. 

4 Jer. 31:34; 33:8; Zech. 3:9; 13:1; Dan. 9:24; cf. Volz, Jiidische Escha- 
tologie, 197. 

8 Mark 1:38 and parallels; 2:17 and parallels; 9:37 and parallels; 10:45 and 
parallels; 12:6 and parallels; Matt. 11:19=Luke 7:34; cf. Matt. 10:40; 15:34; 
Luke 4:18; 10:16. 

Luke 19:10. A comparison of John 4:25 and 4:42 shows that the term 
“Savior” was one of the synonyms of “ Messiah.” 

17 Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 1901; Merx, Die vier kano- 
nischen Evangelien nach ihrem dltesten bekannten Texte, 1 (1897); II, 1, Das Evangelium 
Matthdus (1902); 11, 2, Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas (1905); Nathaniel 
Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth (1907). 

8 Wellhausen, Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905), 92 ff. Almost as 


valueless is the view of Schweitzer (Von Reimarus zu Wrede [1906], 393), that Jesus kept 
his messiahship a secret to himself and his disciples until betrayed by Judas. 
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is overwhelming that Jesus did consider himself the Messiah. 
It will perhaps suffice to review this evidence very briefly.” . 

In our gospel of Mark the first admission of messiahship on the 
part of Jesus occurs at Caesarea Philippi, when Jesus asked his 
disciples who men said he was.”? That he made the admission 
here is the only adequate explanation of the series of predictions 
which follow. To take his charge to the disciples to ‘tell no man” 
of it as a denial is simply to beg the question. Again when John 
the Baptist sends an embassy to ask Jesus point blank if he is the 
Messiah, he answers by describing his work in phrases prophetically 
messianic.*" Even more expressly involving messiahship is Jesus’ 
reply to the Sons of Zebedee when they ask to share the highest 
honors of his messianic kingdom.”7 The Triumphal Entry and 
the Cleansing of the Temple,”* however possible it may be that the 
coloring has been heightened in transmission, are unmistakable 
messianic acts. The question of Jesus concerning the Messiah 
as the Son of David* could never have been invented by the 
church, yet it unquestionably implies either that Jesus as Messiah 
is not the Son of David, or that he is the Messiah in a higher than 
the generally accepted political sense.?> Most unmistakable of all 
is the final confession before the high priest”® and Pilate?’ at the 
trial, reinforced as it is by the fact that he was sentenced ostensi- 
bly as a revolutionary aspirant for the Jewish throne,” that as such 
he was mocked,” and that he was crucified with the ironical but 
unambiguous inscription over his cross, ‘‘The King of the Jews.”’° 
The very faith also of his disciples in him as the Messiah after his 

9 Cf. especially Holtzmann, Messianische Bewusstsein Jesu, 21 f. 

20 Mark 8:27 f. 

t Matt. 11:4-6=Luke 7:22, 23; cf. Isa. 35:5, 6; 61:1. 

22 Mark 10:35-45= Matt. 20: 20-28. 

23 Mark 11:1 f.= Matt. 21:1 f.=Luke 19: 29 f. 

24 Mark 12:35 f.= Matt. 22:41 f.=Luke 20:41 f. 

25 Cf. also the Parable of the Wicked Husbandman, Mark 12: 1-12 = Matt. 21: 33- 
4¢=Luke 20:9-109. 

26 Mark 14:62= Matt. 26:64=Luke 22:70. 

27 Mark 15:2=Matt. 27:11 =Luke 23:3; cf. John 18:33 f. 

28 Mark 15:2; cf. Luke 23:2, and John 19:12, 15. 

29 Mark 15:18 f. and parallels. 

3° Mark 15:26 and parallels. 
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resurrection is inexplicable, if Jesus during his lifetime had never 
given justification by suggesting such a claim. The cross was a 
“‘stumbling-block’’s* too serious for Jewish disciples ever to have 
invented the messiahship of a crucified malefactor.* 

If, then, we may assume that Jesus’ sense of authority bore a 
distinct relationship to his messianic consciousness, when did that 
messianic consciousness first arise? This question is more impor- 
tant than might be supposed. If the incident of Caesarea Philippi 
marked the birth of the conviction in Jesus’ mind, and he was 
helped to it by the faith of his followers,* if it sprang up in the 
light of great publicity,*4 or came as the result of long and bitter 
inner struggle, then that sense of authority becomes either some- 
thing ab extra, unrelated to his person, or at least the clarity and 
immediacy of the relation become obscured. Important stric- 
tures must then be made upon the conception of his authority itself, 
as well as obvious theological inferences which we need not mention. 

Do then our sources afford any convincing evidence that Jesus’ 
messianic consciousness dates from a period earlier than Caesarea 
Philippi, and from experiences more personal than the applause of 
those around him ? 

Three things seem to have stood at the beginning in the earliest 
sources of our Synoptic Gospels: the Preaching of John, the Bap- 
tism, and the Temptation of Jesus. They must have had an 
initial significance in the earliest gospel tradition. A careful 
study of theif details justifies this position. They find their true 
significance only when they are regarded as the opening events of 
the public life of Jesus. The preaching of John was more than 
the occasion of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. John was the 
one person of all Jesus’ contemporaries who seems really to have 

Cor. 1:23. 

3 The contents of the title “Son of Man” as applied to himself by Jesus is of 
course important in determining his messianic consciousness. It is too technical a 
problem to be even recapitulated here. It may be said, however, that the great 
majority of scholars interpret it as messianic, and believe that Jesus applied it to 
himself. 

33 Reville, Jésus de Nazareth, I1, 189-207; Pfleiderer, Die Entstehung des Chris- 
tentums (1905), 101. 

34 Arno Neumann, Jesus, Eng. trans., 125. 
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influenced him.’5 According to both our sources, the burden of 
John’s preaching was the coming of a stronger than he who should 
inaugurate a new era in the life of Israel.s° Jesus’ acceptance of 
the initiatory rite of baptism shows how deeply he was impressed 
with the significance of John’s new movement. By that rite he 
dedicated himself to the new enterprise, which was in prospect at 
least essentially messianic. But our sources also make it unmis- 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


takably clear that the rite itself was of unique significance to 
Jesus’ conception of his own place in the movement. It is our 
especial task to determine what that significance was. 

The two features in the synoptic account of the Baptism of 
Jesus which are most indicative of its meaning are the descent 
of the Spirit, and the voice from heaven. It has become general 

35 Matt. 11: 7-19 =Luke 7:18-35; cf. Denney, Jesus and the Gospel, 178, 228. 

36 Mark 1:7 and paralells; Matt. 3:12=Luke 3:17. 
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among expositors today to regard these as pictorial representations 
of spiritual experiences of Jesus.’ It is very evident that there 
has been a gradual ‘externalizing’? of the accounts. According 
to Mark, Jesus is the only person affected,3* and without detracting 
at all from the reality of the experiences recorded, we may regard 
them as confined to his spiritual consciousness, the substance of 
which he related to his disciples on some subsequent occasion.*? 
The figurative ‘anguage reminds one strikingly of other sayings 
of Jesus, ‘‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven,” for 
example.’ If the significance of the Baptism then lies in its mean- 
ing as an experience for Jesus himself, it immediately becomes an 
event of great importance in determining the nature of his self- 
consciousness. 

Our synoptic evangelists regard the Baptism, and this descent 
of the Spirit in particular, as a sort of consecration or anointing of 
Jesus for his messianic work." That Jesus should have also so 
regarded it is not improbable. Psychologically we should expect, 
if Jesus came to regard himself as the Messiah, he would, after the 
analogy of the Old Testament prophets, have had some outstand- 
ing religious experience which made his life-vocation clear to 
him.” The early chapters of Acts bear out this conception in not 

37 Cf. Bruce, Expositor’s Greek Testament, I, 86 f. ; Sanday, Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, I1, 611; B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, I, 299 f.; Mathews, Messianic Hope in the 


New Testament, 84 f., and especially J. Weiss, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 64 f.; 
Klostermann, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, I1, 8; Denney, op. cit., 179. 

38 Mark 1:9-11= Matt. 3:16, 17=Luke 3:21, 22. Observe “he saw” in Mark 
refers to both the rending of the heavens and the descent of the Spirit. Matthew 
makes it refer to the descent alone, and prefixes “lo” to both the opening of the 
heavens and the statement concerning the voice. Luke makes it all general and 
external by omitting the “he saw” altogether, and materializes the descent of the 
Spirit by adding “in a bodily form,’ and another word in the original (yevéo@ar), 
which externalizes the voice. 

39 Perhaps at Caesarea Philippi; cf. Garvie, Studies of the Inner Life of Jesus, 
129; Bacon, American Journal of Theology (1898), 541 f.; (1902), 236 f.; cf. however, 
Beginnings of Gospel Story (1909), 11, and “‘ Jesus or Christ ?” Hibbert Journal Supple- 
ment (1909), 213 f., where Professor Bacon seems to have abandoned his previous 
position. 

4 Luke 10:18; cf. von Soden, Die wichtigsten Fragen im Leben Jesu (1909), 74. 

4° Cf. Bornemann, Taufe Christi (1896), 16 f. 

# Compare the visions of Isaiah (6:1 f.), Jeremiah (1:4 f.), and Ezekiel (1:1), 
the call of Amos (7:14 f.), at the beginning of their prophetic work—all of which must 
have been familiar to Jesus. The verbiage of the accounts recalls Ezek. 1:1, “the 
heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God.” 
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only regarding Jesus as ‘“‘anointed,’”’ but also dating this anoint- 
ing from the Baptism of John.4 But the decisive thing is that 
the Old Testament passages, with which the descent of the Spirit 
and the content of the voice connect themselves, illuminate the 
whole incident, when it is regarded as a spiritual experience by which 
Jesus became aware of his messianic vocation. These passages 
are found in Isaiah and the Psalms. ‘‘And there shall come forth 
a shoot out of the stock of Jesse and a branch out of his roots shall 
bear fruit. And the spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon him’ (Isa. 
11:1, 2a); ‘‘Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my chosen, in 
whom my soul delighteth. I have put my Spirit upon him; he will 
bring forth justice to the gentiles” (Isa. 42:1); “‘The Spirit of the 
Lord Jehovah is upon me; because Jehovah hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek” (Isa. 61:1; cf. Luke 4:18 f.). 
‘Jehovah said unto me, Thou art my son; this day have I begotten 
thee’’45 (Ps. 2:4); ‘‘Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated 
wickedness: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness above thy fellows” (Ps. 45:7); ‘‘He shall cry unto 
me, Thou art my Father, my God, and the rock of my salvation. 
T also will make him my first-born”’ (Ps. 89:26, 27a). 

Though it is true the evidence for the messianic interpretation 
of the second psalm, as well as the Servant of Jehovah passages of 
Isaiah, in the times of Jesus is slighter than we should expect,“ 
yet once we admit that the account of the Baptism is not the 
invention of the church,” and that these words ‘“‘from heaven” 

43 Acts 4:27. 


44 Acts 10:38. Professor Bacon (Beginnings of Gospel Story, 11) seems to con- 
fuse the use of the resurrection in these chapters ‘“‘to evince” Jesus’ messiahship, or to 
represent its realization in power (cf. Rom. 1:4), with the idea of its inception. The 
secondary features in the accounts of the Baptism by which the descent of the Spirit 
and the voice are conceived as evidences or authentications of Jesus’ messiahship, must 
not be made to discredit the messianic significance of the event for Jesus as indicated 
by the earlier form of the tradition. 

4s The western form of the Lukan text of the words heard at the Baptism, “Thou 
art my son; today have I begotten thee,’ has considerable to commend it (cf. Zahn, 
Einleitung, I1, 356f.; Blass, Evangelium secundum Lucam, xxxviif., 14). We wish, 
however, to refrain from using as an argument what may be only a conformation of 
the text to that of the second psalm. 

4 Cf. Dalman, Worle Jesu, 219 f.; Mathews, Messianic Hope in the New Testa- 
ment, 46 f. 


47So Usener, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, Teil I. 
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had a meaning for Jesus himself, then their messianic connection 
is unavoidable. 

It is admitted by all that fundamental in Jesus’ self-conscious- 
ness was his unique sense of sonship. Whatever its content, it 
lies at the basis of all he had to bring mankind. Now it is note- 
worthy that the central thought in all these passages is sonship. 
In the whole Old Testament, Israel is regarded as the ‘‘son”’ of 
Jehovah, and in the passages quoted, Israel is represented by the 
two loftiest personifications characteristic of that Old Testament 
—the ideal theocratic king, and the Servant of Jehovah. That 
in Jesus’ conception of his mission both these elements entered— 
that of the ideal kingdom of God on earth, and of the suffering 
Servant of Jehovah—and that they had a unique relation to his 
consciousness of sonship cannot, I think, be doubted.* To 
eliminate them means to deny his messianic consciousness entirely, 
and to disavow the primitive character of the section of Mark 
frequently called “the Doctrine of the Cross.’ <A third concep- 
tion, that of the Apocalyptic “‘Son of Man,” is really an outgrowth 
of the conception of the kingdom in the light of Daniel 7: 2-27. 
And if, in spite of some recent criticism, Jesus employed it in refer- 
ence to himself, it heightens the probability that Jesus applied to 
himself also these two other Old Testament personifications. In 
them Jesus’ unique sense of divine sonship found expression. Not 
that the latter was first realized at the Baptism. Even if no value 
be attached to Luke’s story of the boy of Twelve in the Temple,*° 
the ethical implications of his sonship require its earlier realiza- 
tion. But rather that, in the exalted moment of his dedication 
to the great messianic movement John had inaugurated, Jesus 
realized that this unique sonship singled him out as the one chosen 
of God to establish his kingdom, and that his mission was not to 
be that of earthly conquest, but of vicarious suffering for others. 
Understood thus, these words not only throw new light on the 
Baptism, but become the explanation of his whole conception of 
his mission—a mission which his disciples never appreciated until 
his work was finished. 


4 Cf. H. A. A. Kennedy, ‘The Self-Consciousness of Jesus and the Servant of 
the Lord,” Expository Times (May, June, July, August, 1908); Garvie, Studies in 
the Inner Life of Jesus, 119 f.; Mathews, op. cit., 112 f.; Denney, op. cit., 177 f. 

49 Mark 8:31—9:37. 5° Luke 2:41-51. 
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The other feature of the Baptism—the descent of the Spirit— 
expresses the corresponding consciousness of divine equipment 
for his mission. It is the corollary of the sense of messianic son- 
ship. After the analogy of God’s special agents in the Old Tes- 
tament, Moses, the kings of Israel,** the prophets,** and the Serv- 
ant of Jehovah in particular,‘ this equipment by the Spirit with 
power Jesus must have conceived as necessary before he began 
his messianic work.s> And the picture of the heavens opened 
and the Spirit descending as a dove implies that Jesus realized 
that from the moment of his baptism he was endued with those 
powers of the Spirit of God necessary for the carrying out of his 
exalted vocation. 

In a unique way, the story of the Temptation confirms all this.*° 
It is found in both our synoptic sources, and the words from the 
second source (“Q”’), “If thou be the Son of God,” imply and 
corroborate this narrative of the baptism in Mark, connecting 
themselves as they do with the voice from heaven, ‘‘Thou art my 
beloved son.’”’ The character of the Temptation is distinctly 
messianic—not personal. It is not: Should he use these new 
powers for selfish ends? but, should he strive to set his people free, 
and found a universal empire on righteousness? Should he 
inaugurate a new era of fertility, prosperity, and justice, such as 
was included in the messianic hopes of his day? To do this would 
imply the spectacular, conspiracy, intrigue, the sword. Was it thus 
“the will of God was to be done on earth as it is done in heaven” ? 
Here was the temptation. It was the nature of his messianic 
kingdom, and the means by which it should be realized.s7_ From 
the Temptation onward until the open confession by the Twelve 
at Caesarea Philippi, there is no evidence of hesitation or inde- 
cision on the part of Jesus. Even though the Fourth Gospel’s 

st Num. 11:17. . 33 IT Kings 2:9, 15. 

5? T Sam. 10:6, 10; II Sam. 23:2. 54Tsa. 11:2; 42:1; cf. 61:1. 

55 For the way in which Jesus’ miracles and higher knowledge are connected with 


the Spirit of God, cf. B. Weiss, Leben Jesu, 1, pp. 305°f.; Theologie des Neuen Tes- 
taments, 18. 

56 Cf. B. Weiss, op. cit., 68; Denney, op. cil., 186{f.; Mathews, op. cit., 91; 
Sanday, op. cit. 612; Harnack, What Is Christianity? 149 f.; for a defense of the 
authenticity of the Temptation story as from Jesus’ mouth, cf. O. Holtzmann, Mes- 
siasbewusstsein Jesu, 13. 

57 Garvie, op. cit., 128 f. 
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account of an early Judean ministry be excluded, Jesus’ messianic 
consciousness is presupposed by the Synoptics from the start. 
He speaks with authority,* he performs mighty works,” he is con- 
scious of uniquely possessing the Spirit of God,® he answers John 
the Baptist by an appeal to Scripture for him unmistakably mes- 
sianic,* he claims to be greater than Jonah or Solomon.” Surely 
these are indications of a consciousness whose messianic character 
it is impossible to deny. Nor is all this based on but one of the 
sources of our Synoptic Gospels (Q). ‘‘St. Mark indeed knows as 
little of a development in our Lord’s consciousness as Q; he also, 
like Q, places the revelation of the divine Sonship (the messiah- 
ship) at the beginning of our Lord’s ministry.”® ‘On their 
(Q and Mark’s) united testimony the assault of destructive critical 
views, however necessary these are to easily self-satisfied research, 
will ever be shattered to pieces.” Subjective criticism therefore 
aside, so far as our documentary sources for the life of Jesus are 
concerned, nothing could be more firmly authenticated than the 
messianic consciousness of Jesus from the very beginning of his 
ministry. 

In conclusion, it remains only to be said that historical criticism 
of our sources seems to justify the messianic character of the bap- 
tismal experience of Jesus. If, then, at the very beginning of his 
career he was conscious that in himself the highest aspirations of 
the psalmists and prophets of his people had their realization— 
and that back of and giving reality and power to all this was his 
absolutely complete and perfect filial relationship to God,® is it 
so surprising that this ‘Son of Man” spoke with an authority 
that is without parallel among other children of men ? 

58 1:22, 27, and parallels. 59 Mark 1:25 f. et passim. 

6 Mark 1:12 and parallels; 3:29, 30 and parallels. 

6 Matt. 11:4-6=Luke 7:22, 23. ®& Matt. 12:41, 42=Luke 11:31, 32. 


6 Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, 247; cf. also, What Is Christianity? 149: 
“An inner event which Jesus experienced at his baptism was, in the view of this 
oldest tradition, the foundation of his messianic consciousness. It is not an experi- 
ence which is subject to any criticism; still less are we in a position to contradict it. 
On the contrary, there is a strong probability that when he made his public appear- 
ance he had already settled accounts with himself.” 


6s Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus, 249. 
65 Sanday, Christologies, Ancient and Modern, 181 f. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE BABYLONIAN EXILE ON THE 
RELIGION OF ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Disaster and sorrow compel either a soul or a nation to seek 
anew the foundations of life. Times of sorrow are accordingly 
times of religious growth. The Babylonian exile was no exception. 
Indeed, the influence of this exile upon the religion of Israel was 
enormous. This was in part due to the fact that the exile was the 
external event necessary to crystallize the results of prophetic 
influences which had been at work for a long time, but it was also 
in part due to the deepening and clarifying of religious perception 
which disaster and sorrow bring. 

The influence of the Babylonian exile is discernible in three 
great realms of life: (1) in the apprehension of religious truth; 
(2) in the outward organization of the religious life; and (3) in 
the standards of public morals. We shall endeavor briefly to 
treat each of these points, but before doing so a few words are 
necessary with reference to the nature of the exile itself. 

It is often popularly supposed that at the time of the Baby- 
lonian exile Israel’s life was completely broken off, and that the 
whole population was transported en masse to Babylonia. Such 
certainly was not the case. Nebuchadrezzar made two depor- 
tations of the higher officials, the priests, and the more wealthy 
citizens. One of these was in 598, the other in 586. Counting the 
families of those who were deported, probably not more than 
25,000 or 30,000 people, all told, were transported. The great 
mass of the population, which in every country constitutes the 
poorer classes, was left in Palestine. The life of the poor thus left 
behind, robbed of their leaders, their capital desolated, and their 
land’s trade ruined, must have been very hard. The most of 
those capable of leading in thought and action were with the 
exiles in Babylonia. It thus came about that, though the life of 
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the nation was not absolutely uprooted, the exiles exerted upon 
the future a degree of influence far out of proportion to their 
numbers. | 

The influence of the exile upon the apprehension of religious 
truth is disclosed in the study of one or two of the greatest per- 
sonalities of the period—Jeremiah and the Second Isaiah. These 
were the two greatest thinkers of the time, and in their presenta- 
tion of religious truth we ascertain the forefront of religious thought 
—the “new theology”’ of the period. 

In the years of struggle while the exile was impending Jere- 
miah had under its shadow grasped the great truth that religion 
is inward in character, that it is a matter of the heart, and that 
no outward temple or ritual is necessary to its maintenance. 
This was a great step forward. Little more than a century before 
Isaiah had declared that Jerusalem was necessary to the worship 
of Yahweh and that he would defend it (Isa. 31:5). Jeremiah 
on the contrary declared that Yahweh would himself destroy 
the Holy City (see 22:1-12), and that in the future God’s 
covenant with his people was to be a covenant of the heart, not 
an outward covenant of stones and ceremonies (Jer. 31:33). This 
great step forward in religious thinking was most timely. In 
the years to come when the sanctuary was desolate, and when many 
Jews were exiles in distant lands, it was this faith that religion was 
a matter of inward attitude rather than outward institution that 
kept Hebrew faith alive. Without it the Judaism of later times 
could never have been born. 

Closely connected with the great truth of the inwardness of 
religion are three other great religious truths first set forth by 
Jeremiah under the shadow of the exile which are of prime impor- 
tance. These are theoretical monotheism, or the recognition that 
the gods of the heathen are figments of the imagination, the per- 
ception that God is as willing to welcome penitent Gentiles as 
penitent Jews to his worship, and the fact of individual respon- 
sibility in morals. 

Practical monotheism was from the time of Amos the working 
theory of all of Israel’s prophets, but until Jeremiah no one had 
declared the non-existence of heathen deities. That step Jere- 
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miah took, telling his contemporaries that such gods were mere 
“vanities”? or figments of the imagination (Jer. 10:15; 14:22). 
Of course he did not succeed in persuading all his contemporaries 
to adopt this view, and the older view, that a heathen deity repre- 
sented some sort of a reality, lingered on for centuries. St. Paul, 
though he agreed with Jeremiah in principle (I Cor. 8:4 ff.), was 
still unable to shake himself entirely free from the older view 
(I Cor. 10:20). Nevertheless the insight of Jeremiah was very 
significant, and did much to clarify religious thinking. 

Similarly Jeremiah’s conception of the attitude of Yahweh 
toward the Gentile nations was much in advance of that of Isaiah. 
Isaiah (10:5 ff.) had represented Assyria as existing simply as a 
rod with which Yahweh could chastise Israel, and just as a father, 
when the whipping is over, breaks the useful switch and throws 
it away, so Yahweh, when his correction of Israel was completed, 
would break his rod, Assyria, and cast her aside. The thought 
underlying this was that God loves Israel only, and that all other 
nations exist only for her benefit. Jeremiah, on the other hand, 
pictures a time when all nations shall awaken to the fact that their 
gods are vanities and lies and shall come with confession to Yahweh 
and shall be welcomed by him (16: 19-21). 

In early Semitic life the family was such a unit that it stood or 
fell together. A good example of this is the story of the punish- 
ment of Achan in Josh., chap. 7. The prophets of the eighth cen- 
tury had denounced the sins of the nation rather than the sins of 
individuals. Individual sins seemed to gain their significance 
from their effect on the nation. Jeremiah, on the other hand, 
enunciates the great principle of individual responsibility in morals 
(31:29, 30), and in this he was cordially seconded by Ezekiel (see 
Ezek., chap 18). How much the recognition of this principle 
meant to a healthy moral and religious life cannot be overesti- 
mated. These four great steps forward in the apprehension of the 
true principles of religion and morals had been taken by Jeremiah 
under the impending shadow of the exilé. His sensitive spirit, 
because of its premonitions of impending change, grasped these 
more spiritual and fundamental truths. 

In one respect the Second Isaiah, some forty years later, enlarged 
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the theory of religion. The contribution of this prophet to reli- 
gious thought relates to the solution of the problem of suffering. 
As in exile he brooded over the reason why the leaders of his 
people had been torn from their homes and the independence of 
his land destroyed, he saw in these events the fulfilment of a 
divine mission. Like Jeremiah he believed that Yahweh would 
welcome the coming of the heathen to himself, but he went beyond 
Jeremiah in believing that God had chosen Israel to be his mis- 
sionary, and the sufferings involved in the uprooting of the people 
which had marred the nation’s beauty and left only the unlovely 
stump of her peasant population in the dry ground, was in part 
vicarious. Israel had suffered at the Lord’s hand double for all 
her sins (Isa. 40:2). The half of this was for the sins of the 
nations. Later (52:15) he pictures the kings of these nations as 
standing astonished at Israel’s sufferings, and then in a flash of 
insight perceiving that ‘‘he hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows”’ (53:4 ff.). 

It was thus that this unnamed preacher took up the great 
thought of Jeremiah as to God’s universal care for the nations 
and made it illuminate the old faith that Israel was the chosen 
people. She had been conceited, thinking that she was chosen 
for her superior worth; her real choice was that through knowledge 
of God and through suffering she might win the world to him. This 
great flash of insight was directly born out of the crushing pain 
of the exile. 

It in no way detracts from this great conception that it was 
unheeded by the prophet’s contemporaries and plays almost no 
part in the post-exilic thought. One writer only, the author 
of the magnificent missionary tract, the Book of Jonah, took it up 
and urged it. Apart from this the idea waited till the sufferings 
of the Ideal Israelite, Jesus of Nazareth, enabled men to read the 
prophet’s words in their light. They nevertheless stand as one of 
the profoundest glimpses ever obtained by a human mind into the 
great truth of the social oneness of man, and of the great fact in 
this social fabric which we call humanity that it is along the nerves 
of suffering and of sacrifice that the redeeming influences of the 
higher life are conveyed. 
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Jeremiah and the Second Isaiah were two men unusually 
endowed with the power of thought and with sympathetic religious 
insight. To trace the influence of the exile upon the outward 
organization of Israel’s religion other personages must be studied. 
The first of these is Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel was a priest of a sufficiently prominent family so that 
Nebuchadrezzar had selected him for deportation with the first 
body of exiles in 598. Five years later he became a prophet and 
before the city fell in 586 he had won a commanding position by 
his utterances. Among the exiles at Tel Abib he urged the 
same principles and attitudes of mind which Jeremiah was urging 
in Jerusalem. After the city fell he continued for some fifteen 
years to be the counselor and comforter of the exiles, and before 
his death drew up a new plan for the reconstruction of the politi- 
cal and religious life of Israel, when the opportunity should come 
to return. We find his plan in Ezek., chaps. 40-48. 

In studying Ezekiel’s plan one is at first surprised to see how 
much detail is given concerning the temple and its ritual. These 
things assume in his book an importance which seems to bring 
religion back from the regions of the heart where Jeremiah had 
placed it, to the realm of outer ceremonies. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that in Ezekiel the afflatus of the prophet was 
translated through the education and traditions of a priest. It 
must also be remembered that the marriage between prophetic 
ideals and ritualistic requirement had been begun in the middle of 
the preceding century by the authors of the Deuteronomic law. 
It had been perceived, perhaps, by Isaiah the son of Amoz him- 
self, that the world was not ready for a spiritual religion without 
ritual, and so the Deuteronomic legislator or legislators had drawn 
up a code which reduced ritual to the smallest possible limits 
and eliminated its grossly immoral features. 

It was upon this foundation that Ezekiel built, but he regulated 
certain details of the ritual with greater definiteness. Even 
Deuteronomy had permitted the menial work of the sanctuary, 
such as making music and slaying the sacrifices, to be performed 
by foreign slaves; Ezekiel directed that this should no longer be 
so, and out of the descendants of the priests of the old country 
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shrines he legislated into existence the class called Levites (see 
Ezek. 44:8-13). 

Some seventy years later Ezekiel’s example was followed by 
another priest who compiled the code of holiness (Lev., chaps. 
17-26), and fifty years later still, by another who composed the 
main body of the Priestly Document of the Pentateuch. 

In the period between 621, when Josiah introduced his reform, 
and the exile, the struggle to secure the observance of the Deuter- 
onomic law had been very severe. Jeremiah and his contempora- 
ries had not only had to work against the superstitions of the 
common people who inhabited the outlying towns in which shrines 
existed, but also against the self-interest of powerful priesthoods 
whose livings were cut off by the reform. Large numbers of these 
priests had been carried into exile. No doubt such of them as 
were not attached to the Deuteronomic reform lost their hold 
upon the faith of their fathers and were merged in the heathen life 
about them. Some of them, however, even from the country 
shrines, chastened by the great disaster of exile became, probably, 
converts to the reform. These priests were the guardians of 
ancient traditions of ritual as these traditions had been handed 
down in various shrines, and in the Holiness Code and the Priestly 
Document many of these old traditions found literary and legis- 
lative form. The pious exiles who penned them were careful to 
mold them to the new spirit. All features which had fostered the 
sensual practices of the high places were eliminated. The ritual 
finally presented was a ritual purged by prophetic insight; it made 
the social corruption against which the prophets had inveighed 
a crime. 

Soon after 450 B.c. (scholars differ at present as to the exact 
date) Ezra brought the new law from Babylonia and with Nehe- 
miah’s aid induced the people in solemn assembly to bind them- 
selves to keep it. In this way the exile gave to Israel the law. 
It terminated the period of the prophets, and inaugurated the 
period of the Pentateuch. The great ideals for which the prophets 
had striven had, when reinforced by the disasters of the exile, 
purified the ritual, but for the mass their ideal of religion as a 
thing of the heart had been abandoned. Religion was a matter of 
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external rule. In individual souls, however, the old ideal was 
cherished as the Book of Job and Pss. 50 and 51 witness. 

In spite, however, of the theory of religion which underlay the 
adoption of the ritual law, the situation was such that it could 
not.undo the prophetic work altogether. Even in Palestine itself 
many lived too far from the temple to often share in its services, 
and there were many who continued to live in Babylonia and 
other distant lands. These were compelled to make their. religion 
to some extent a thing of the heart. They could observe many 
of the legal rules and could read and meditate upon the law, but 
their sacrifices were for the most part necessarily sacrifices of the 
heart. In spite, therefore, of the rebuilding of the temple Jere- 
miah’s doctrine that religion was independent of the sanctuary 
was reinforced by the circumstances of the people. 

The exile not only changed the organization of Israel’s ritual, but 
it gave Judah a renovated social life. One has but to visit an excava- 
tion of an old Palestinian high place like that of Gezer and look upon 
the obscene emblems without number which were presented as 
offerings there, and which are themselves witness to the sacrifices 
of chastity which were continually made in those places in the 
name of religion, to realize what sinks of corruption every high 
place in Palestine was down to the year 621. The temple at 
Jerusalem was no exception to this rule as II Kings 23:7 testifies. 
The reform of Josiah had, no doubt, checked these corrupting 
influences for a time, but Ezekiel bears witness to the fact (Ezek. 
8:1 ff.) that such worship was not suppressed. No doubt it con- 
tinued to be practiced by the poor who were left in the land, for 
we learn from Isa. 65:3, 4, 11 that in the early days after the exile 
other old practices were still maintained. As, however, the new 
Judah became reorganized and the new law had time to make 
itself felt, all this was corrected. These old social sores were 
healed; the fountains of corruption dried up and, while lapses 
from morality no doubt occurred, as they do in all lands, there 
was a great difference in the general sociai level in this respect: 
in the days after the exile. Thus the exile profoundly affected 
theology, ritual, and morals—the theory of religion, the practice 
of worship, and the application of religion to life. 
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So deeply did the exile cut into the national life, so wonderful 
did the resuscitation of the nation seem, that the memory of it 
lingered long to color with bitterness or thankfulness the senti- 
ments of later years—bitterness if the thought centered on the 
persecutors, thankfulness if it centered on the gracious deliver- 
ance Yahweh had wrought. Happily thoughts of the last-men- 
tioned variety generally prevailed. We have but one psalm like 
the 137th with its pathetic beginning and bitter ending, while 
there are several which express the other sentiment. Thus Ps. 
85:1: 

Yahweh, thou hast loved thy land, 
Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 


Similarly Ps. 124:6 ff.: 
Blessed be Yahweh, 
Who did not give us a prey to their teeth! 
Our soul has escaped like a bird from a fowler’s snare; 
The snare is broken and we have escaped. 


Also Ps. 126:1 ff.: 

When Yahweh brought back the captivity of Zion 

We were like them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter 

And our tongue with singing. 
On the whole the memories of the exile seem to have deepened 
Jewish appreciation of Yahweh’s goodness and to have contributed 
to a sense of gratitude for divine mercies, which must often have 
been the basis of consecration to divine service. 

Two other influences of the Babylonian exile upon Hebrew 
religion should briefly be noted. In Babylonia the Hebrews came 
in contact with a fascinating mythological literature. However 
much they might be offended by its mythology, the subject-matter 
of such poems as the creation epic and the Gilgamesh epic greatly 
attracted them. That these had an effect even during the exile 
itself is shown by the influence of the Babylonian Creation 
epic upon the Priestly writer’s account of the creation in Gen., 
chap. 1, and by the fact that he adopted the account of the flood. 
The flood story was not so significant, however, as it had made 
its way westward centuries before and been given to the Hebrews 
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by J?. These Epics were destined in the post-exilic days to exert 
a great influence. Poets like the author of Job (see Job 3:8, 9:13, 
and 26:12, 13) and Psalmists, such as the author of Ps. 89 (see 
vs. 10), found in this material some of their most telling illustra- 
tions. As time went on, too, an allegorical application of these 
stories had, as Gunkel has shown, an important influence in shaping 
the apocalyptic expectations of the Jews, leading them to believe 
that, as the present heaven and earth were created through con- 
flict, upheaval, and struggle, so the new heaven and the new earth 
must be inaugurated by a similar conflict with the supreme power 
of evil, and by a supernatural cataclysm. Thus in a remote, yet 
direct, way the exile helped to transform the messianic expectations 
of the Jews from the simple character in which they had been held 
by the prophets to the supernatural character that they take on 
in the apocalyptic literature. 

In still another way the exile exerted an influence upon Israel 
for many centuries. This was through the establishment of a 
permanent and prosperous colony of Jews in Babylonia. Even 
at the early date of the exile the Hebrew evinced that striking 
aptitude for business which has characterized him since. Many 
who had been transported to Babylonia entered into business 
there. The documents found in the business archives of Nippur 
reveal many Jewish names among the business men of the Persian 
period. These men were faithful to their religion, but were too 
prosperous to go back to Palestine. For fifteen hundred years 
from their transportation by Nebuchadrezzar these Hebrew com- 
munities in Babylonia were known as the Goliuth or ‘‘ Captivity.” 
That there were students of the law among them, we have already 
seen. In the days of Zechariah this “‘Captivity’’ was already 
contributing to Jerusalem silver and gold (see Zech. 6:10, 11). 
In the time of Nehemiah, Ezra and the law came from the ‘‘Cap- 
tivity.” Such gifts were but the earnest of many which were to 
follow. In the time of Herod the Great, Hillel, another great 
teacher of the law, was given by Babylonia to Jerusalem. Inter- 
ested in all that pertained to their race and religion, these wealthy 
Babylonian Jews developed schools of the law that influenced the 
whole Jewish world, giving finally to their church the Talmud in 
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what is, perhaps, its most influential form, the ‘Babylonian 
Talmud.” 

Perhaps no single event in Hebrew history influenced her 
religion more deeply than the Babylonian exile. Of course the 
exodus from Egypt and the covenant with Yahweh were more 
fundamental, but the Babylonian exile helped more than any 
succeeding event to bring these earlier events to their legitimate 
spiritual fruitage. 
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’ THE MAKING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 
The University of Chicago 


The term New Testament (8:a@y«n xawvy) is as old as the 
prophecy of Jeremiah (Jer. 31:31 [LXX 38:31]), where it is used 
of the compact to be made by Jehovah with his people in the 
latter days, and is translated “‘new covenant.” From this passage 
and with this sense the phrase passed into the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (8:8; 9:15). In the earliest account of the Lord’s Supper 
(I Cor. 11:25), the expression is used by Jesus of ‘‘the new cove- 
nant”’ ratified by his blood. It stands in a similar connection in 
the Gospel of Luke (22:20), though the text here is more than 
doubtful. In II Cor. 3:6 the expression occurs: ‘‘who also made 
us sufficient as ministers of a new covenant; not of the letter, but 
of the spirit, for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” In 
none of these texts does it have a literary sense, or refer to a book 
or collection of books. Indeed its use in this last passage (‘‘the 
letter killeth’’) is as far as possible from such a meaning. And 
while the expression recurs from time to time in early Christian 
literature (Justin Martyr, Dialogue, 11:3, 4; 12:23 34:13 43:13 
51:3; 118:3; 122:5; Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 4:34:4), its use in 
the literary sense of our ‘‘ New Testament”’ is not reflected before 
the time of Melito of Sardis, about 180 A.D. In the preface to 
his Eclogae, partly preserved in Eusebius (H.E. 4:26:14), Melito 
gives a list of “the ancient books” (tT@v BiBriwv), “the 
books of the old covenant” (ta Tis BiBréa). 
While the literary sense (‘the Old Testament’’) is usually under- 
stood in this passage, and this is felt to imply a ‘‘ New Testament” 
collection of books, standing over against it, neither of these steps 
is altogether sure, and it is probable that we have even here only 
the old meaning, ‘“‘the Old Covenant.” Yet it is significant 
that Christians were already grouping the Law and the Prophets 
as the books of the Old Covenant, and it is clear that in this expres- 
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sion we are on the way toward the literary use first of the one term 
and then of the other. At the close of the second century Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of the “precepts of the Old Covenant (or 
Testament) and of the New” (ris te Tis madaras Kal Tis 
véas), probably employing the expression in the literary sense 
of a body of writings, and in Tertullian, a little later, the literary 
use of Novum Testamentum is unmistakable. 

The motives that led the believers of the second century to 
collect their choicest writings into a New Testament are of the 
greatest interest and significance. It must not be supposed that 
such a collection was a foregone conclusion from the beginning, 
or that it was anticipated by the New Testament writers. The 
famous passage in I Timothy: ‘‘Every scripture inspired of God 
(waca ypadyn Oedrvevotos) is also profitable for teaching,’’ etc. 
(3:16), has reference to the Old Testament and comes from a time 
when there was no other scripture which was deemed inspired. 
Paul’s expression, “the letter killeth,’ and his attitude toward 
formal law expressed in scripture (Romans, Galatians) show how 
far he was from thinking of sharing in the making of a new 
scripture. 

The earliest Christian documents that have been preserved to 
us (Thessalonians) are short, informal letters written by Paul 
about the middle of the first century to a church on the western 
shore of the Aegean. In the years that followed Paul wrote 
numerous other letters, and several of these were preserved by 
their recipients. Copies of them were sometimes requested, we 
may suppose, by neighboring churches or by Christian visitors 
from far away. Especially after Paul’s imprisonment and execu- 
tion (A.D. 64?), we may, if the case of Ignatius and his letters is 
any parallel, suppose that many a church that had known Paul 
would seek to secure copies of letters of his to other churches. 
Clement of Rome (A.D. 95) knows not only Romans, as we should 
expect, but I Corinthians as well. Thessalonica and Philippi 
would naturally share their letters, if Corinth and Rome did 
theirs, and Paul himself had expressly told the Colossians and 
Laodiceans to share theirs. Colossians, Philemon, and what we 
call Ephesians (probably a circular letter to the Asian churches, 
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and perhaps identical with Laodiceans, Col. 4:16) were delivered 
by the same messenger, and quite certainly all reached Colossae. 

The Philippians early in the second century took the trouble 
to send to Polycarp at Smyrna for any letters of Ignatius that he 
might have or could secure; they would certainly have done as 
much for Paul. It is easy to see how by the end of the first century 
Philippi, Corinth, and Colossae would each be in possession of 
at the very least three letters of Paul’s, and it seems probable 
that any central city of importance like Ephesus or Smyrna would 
in no long time come to possess two or even three of these groups. 
It is a significant fact that of all Paul’s letters only two that were 
written to cities outside the Aegean basin have been preserved 
(Romans and Galatians). If Rome in the tenth decade had 
I Corinthians, it is reasonable to suppose that Romans was known 
in Corinth, where indeed it had been written. Similarly Galatians, 
the most impetuous and stirring of all Paul’s letters, and one 
originally sent to several churches at once, would easily find its 
way into the Pauline collections that were growing up in the 
old Pauline centers about the Aegean. And so, early in the 
second century, the Aegean became in all probability the cradle 
of the Pauline collection. 

Within a few years after Paul’s death, the first record of the 
ministry of Jesus was written. According to an early tradition 
(Papias, A.D. 145), it was the work of Mark, the kinsman of Barna- 
bas and the assistant of Paul, and was based upon his recollection 
of the discourses of Peter, who had recently died. This first gospel 
was soon after rewritten with the aid of other kindred materials, 
and so much improved and enlarged that the resulting book soon 
displaced in public favor the documents on which it had been 
based, the Gospel of Mark among the rest. From one of these 
constituent sources, it would seem, it took over the name of its 
author, the apostle Matthew, for an early tradition (Papias) 
ascribes to him an Aramaic collection of Jesus’ sayings. Not 
many years later, Paul’s friend Luke wrote his histories, a gospel 
based, like Matthew’s, upon Mark, and a continuation of the 
story, the Acts of the Apostles, showing how the limited work 
originated by Jesus among the Jews of Galilee had extended to 
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the Greeks of Antioch, and finally of Rome, and resulted in the 
world-wide Christian movement in the full tide of which Luke 
and his readers found themselves. Thus at the close of the first 
century, individual churches or Christians were possessed of one 
or another of these, or possibly other, gospels. But that anyone 
had thought of putting forth two or more of them together, there 
is no evidence, nor would it seem a natural course, since all three 
duplicated each other in many particulars. 

Where these gospels originated it is very difficult to say. But 
about the beginning of the second century a gospel was written 
at Ephesus which, by a new and striking interpretation of Jesus, 
sought to transplant Christianity from Jewish to Greek soil. It 
did not simply interpret Jesus in Jewish terms as Messiah or Christ, 
but found in him the Logos (‘‘Word,”’ ‘“Reason”’’) with which 
Greek thought had been so long concerned. Such a translation 
of the narrow Jewish designation into terms of Greek philosophy 
would commend Christianity to many in the Graeco-Roman 
world who had hitherto been repelled by its Jewish atmosphere 
and vocabulary. Indeed the Fourth Gospel may be characterized 
as the wedding of philosophy and revelation, and its influence upon 
Christian thought has been incalculable. We may not assume, 
however, that it was so esteemed from the first. It claimed the 
authority in some sense of the apostle John, and this must have 
helped its circulation. And it is not improbable that those who 
issued it at Ephesus soon found it desirable to conciliate partisans 
of the older gospels by including the best of these with it, and put- 
ting out the four gospels together. This would be an appropriate 
course, since John was meant to be less a parallel record than an 
interpretative supplement. At any rate, it seems altogether 
probable that it was in Asia, not far from A.D. 125, that the four 
gospels began to be known and used together. It is in the Gospel 
of Peter, written we know not where, and in Justin’s Apology, 
written at Rome about a.p. 150, that we first find the four used 
side by side. Justin had a few years before come from Ephesus, 
where he had been converted to Christianity, and it was probably 
there, where the Gospel of John had been written, that he had 
become acquainted with the four gospels. 
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It was toward the middle of the second century that a movement 
began toward a Christian scripture, over against the Jewish. 
After the death of Paul the scattered churches, while still honoring 
him as an apostle, had gradually sunk back into a very Jewish 
type of life and thought. Their services were modeled upon 
those of the synagogue, and they studied the Jewish scripture as 
diligently and devoutly as the Jews themselves. It was in fact 
their Bible. Fixed forms of organization and church life (the 
pastoral epistles, Ignatius, the Didache) were thought neces- 
sary and were provided, in something of a Jewish spirit. The 
constant use of the Jewish scripture tended to increase and per- 
petuate these rigid tendencies, and the faith, spirituality, and 
freedom which characterized the work of Jesus and of Paul were 
in eclipse. At this juncture, toward the middle of the century, 
a certain Marcion of Pontus introduced a plan designed to emanci- 
pate the church from Judaism, and to restore the ascendancy of 
what he believed to be Pauline thought. The means by which he 
sought to achieve these ends were the substitution of a group of 
Christian writings for the Jewish scriptures, and the combination 
of the isolated churches into an organized body. The Christian 
writings which Marcion put forth as a substitute for the Jewish 
scriptures were the Gospel of Luke (but without Luke’s name) 
and ten epistles of Paul, somewhat modified. His omission of the 
pastoral epistles is the first striking piece of external evidence 
against them. Upon this novel platform the able and energetic 
Marcion succeeded in uniting a great body of Christians all over 
the world. Justin complains that his followers were numerous in 
every nation (I Apol. 26:5). And his movement did not subside 
without having given to general Christianity a lesson of organiza- 
tion on the one hand, and a tentative collection of Christian scrip- 
ture on the other. Whatever Christian canons were afterward 
formed, none could essentially better the fundamental structures 
of that first heretical New Testament, or omit one of its documents. 
All exhibit the gospel and the apostle, the record and the letters, 
and the eleven writings which Marcion collected are in them all. 

The partial success of Marcion’s Christian Bible and the sub- 
sequent acceptance and development of his idea by the Catholic 
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church clearly indicate that the thought of attaching authority and 
sacredness to some Christian books at least was not wholly new. 
The New Testament itself indicates that from the beginning 
utterances of Jesus were esteemed quite equal to the statutes and 
statements of the Old Testament. In Acts we read of the utter- 
ances of Christian prophets and prophetesses which were clearly 
recognized as inspired. When, as in the Apocalypse of John or, a 
generation later, the Shepherd of Hermas, a Christian prophet, 
like the literary prophets of the Old Testament, put his oracles 
in writing, his book must, if his prophetic vocation were still 
admitted, have been accepted as inspired, as it claimed to be. 
The existence and acceptance of such books, of which there were 
certainly three by A.D. 150 (John, Peter, Hermas), must have accus- 
tomed the churches to the idea of inspired Christian writings. 

The gospel records into which the sayings of Jesus were early 
gathered came naturally to share in the esteem in which the say- 
ings which so largely composed them were held. Especially when 
an apostle could be claimed as the author of such a record, its hold 
upon the respect of the churches was very strong. For as time 
went on, and erratic and divergent forms of Christian belief and 
life developed, the main body of Christians, searching for some 
fixed platform on which to base their belief and practice, found 
it in the teaching and conduct of the apostles. In the long conflict 
with the schismatics and heretics of the second century, it was to the 
apostles, as the spiritual executors of Jesus, the presumable deposi- 
taries of Christian truth, that the defenders of general Christianity 
appealed. 

Just how early Christian writings came to be read in Christian 
meetings cannot definitely be determined. Paul charges the 
Thessalonians to see that his letter be read to all the brethren 
(I Thess. 5:27); and the reading of such letters may from the begin- 
ning have been at least an occasional part of the Christian service. 
That it was so at a later time the letter of Dionysius of Corinth 
to Soter of Rome, written about A.D. 170, clearly shows: “Today 
we have passed the Lord’s holy day, in which we have read your 
epistle. From it, whenever we read it, we shall always be able 
to draw advice, as also from the former epistle which was written 
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to us through Clement” (Eusebius, H.E. 4:23:11). If letters 
of Clement of Rome and Soter were read in church in Corinth 
in the second century, it is easy to suppose that letters of Paul 
were. And it is worth noting that Clement of Rome (A.D. 95) refers 
his Corinthian readers to “‘the epistle of the blessed Paul the 
apostle’? as though he expected them to be well acquainted with 
it, and to have easy access to it (I Clem. 47:1, 2). 

Jesus, the prophets, the apostles: these were the new Christian 
authorities, fit to stand beside Moses and the prophets of old. 
And so when Marcion simply substituted them for the old, Christian 
feeling was not wholly outraged. Men felt that the Old Testament, 
widely known in the Septuagint version, was much too precious to 
be cast aside, and they charged Marcion with mutilating the 
very gospel and letters:he canonized. But that he was blamed 
for canonizing them we do not hear. 

The remains of Christian literature earlier than A.D. 180 are too 
meager to allow us to trace the working of these elements in detail. 
We know that Justin went from Ephesus to Rome and in writing 
his Apology, about A.D. 150, made use of our four gospels. It - 
is natural to suppose that Justin knew these gospels before he 
left Ephesus for the west, and that they were jointly current in 
Asia by A.D. 135. About the same time the Gospel of Peter was 
written, incorporating elements of each of them. Ten years later, 
Marcion set about uniting the churches on the basis of his Christian 
scripture, of Luke, and ten letters of Paul: Galatians, I and II 
Corinthians, Romans, I and II Thessalonians, Laodiceans (= Ephe- 
sians), Colossians, Philippians, Philemon. Not only four gospels, 
then, but ten epistles of Paul were known in Rome and Asia in 
the second quarter of the second century, and at least one influen- 
tial man had seen the propriety of linking gospel and epistle in 
a Christian scripture. 

That Marcion shows acquaintance with but one gospel, at a 
time when Justin was using four, is less difficult to understand than 
how Justin should show so little acquaintance with the letters of 
Paul of which Marcion made so much. , But only Justin’s apolo- 
getic writings are known to us; and if we had his numerous other 
works, we might find more evidence of acquaintance with the letters 
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of Paul. Justin was furthermore rather strongly influenced by 
Johannine ideas, which may have overshadowed in his mind 
older types of Christian thought. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Justin’s pupil Tatian, returning to Syria about 170, 
put into circulation there his Diatessaron, a Syriac harmony made 
up of the interwoven four gospels. This was pretty certainly 
unaccompanied by Pauline or other letters and remained for a 
long time the Bible of the Syrian church. Tatian is the first man 
who is definitely known to have expressly co-ordinated the four 
gospels in any such way, and the fact that he afterward became a 
schismatic did not deter the church from following his example. 

The activity of those gifted but eccentric teachers who founded 
and built up the early schismatic bodies was at its height about 
the middle of the second century, and leaders of saner and more 
conventional types of Christianity had long been seeking some 
corrective for their work. These efforts resulted, about A.D. 180, 
in the Catholic movement, which sought to unite the scattered 
churches into one general body, with one concise symbol (the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed), one type of organization (the episco- 
pate), and one body of Christian scripture, which should authorita- 
tively embody the purest Christian tradition. The men who 
devised this plan were in a high degree practical and farsighted, 
and their plan was eminently successful. These very facts show, 
however, that their body of scripture cannot have been a great 
innovation, but was probably purposely made up of these Chris- 
tian writings which already commanded the widest acceptance 
and respect. The four gospels of Justin and Tatian and the ten 
letters of Marcion made up the bulk of this new collection. Our 
earliest clear view of it is in the pages of Irenaeus (A.D. 185), a 
man of Asian origin, whose mature life was spent at Lyons in Gaul. 
In the course of his great work Against Heresies, Irenaeus 
mentions twenty-one Christian writings which appear in our 
New Testament. Besides the four gospels and nine letters of 
Paul (not Philemon), he has the Acts, the three pastoral letters 
(I and II Timothy, Titus), three catholic epistles (I Peter, and I 
and II John), and the Apocalypse. Whether he had the other 
catholics (James, Jude, II Peter, III John) and Hebrews is very 
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doubtful; Philemon he probably did have, since he knew the other 
nine letters of Paul so well. These writings, or some of them, 
Irenaeus freely co-ordinates with scripture, law, and prophets. 
But he does not scruple to quote as scripture the Shepherd of 
Hermas (H. 4:20:2), the prophetic claims of which he seems to 
have allowed. 

Such was the condition of the New Testament of Gaul toward 
the close of the second century. A very similar condition pre- 
vailed, according to Tertullian, in North Africa about that time. 
Tertullian accepts the four gospels and Acts, thirteen letters of 


Paul, one epistle each of Jude, John, and Peter, and the Apocalypse 
of John. He was familiar with Hebrews, but held it to be by 
Barnabas and so uncanonical. Both Tertullian and Irenaeus 
emphatically affirm their belief in the authenticity of the Christian 
tradition handed down and preserved in the church at Rome, 
and it is of interest to compare the only Roman document of their 
day dealing with the New Testament canon, that has come down 
to us, the Muratorian Fragment. The Latin of it is so misspelt 
and distorted as to leave its meaning doubtful at some points, 
but the general purport is fairly plain; the writer accepts the 
our gospels and Acts, thirteen letters of Paul, three catholic 
epistles (Jude, I and II John), the Book of Wisdom, and the 
Apocalypses of John and Peter; though at this last point some 
would amend the text. The Shepherd of Hermas is mentioned, 
but is not reckoned with the others; Irenaeus’ quotation of it as 
scripture has already been noted. 

These three witnesses agree in acknowledging the four gospels, 
Acts, thirteen letters of Paul, the Apocalypse of John, and one 
epistle of John; that is, our New Testament, wanting Hebrews 
and six catholic epistles. The three agree in omitting Hebrews, 
James, IT Peter, and III John. One or two of them accept one or 
more of the other catholic epistles, Wisdom and the Apocalypse 
of Peter. The Shepherd of Hermas seems to be almost canonically 
esteemed by Irenaeus (A.D. 185); it is set’on a lower level in the 
Muratorian (ca. A.D. 200), and vehemently repudiated by Tertul- 
lian as a “Shepherd of adulterers.” 

Even in the home of the Catholic movement, then, the canon 
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was by no means fixed in A.D. 200, nor did it reach definite and 
permanent limits until nearly two centuries later. Clement of 
Alexandria sought and found inspiration in wider fields than his 
western contemporaries. With them, he did not acknowledge 
James, II Peter, and III John, but he freely quoted Hermas and 
he made a positive contribution to the New Testament in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which he, on the authority of “the blessed 
presbyter,” doubtless Pantaenus, declared Pauline and apostolic. 
This view soon came to prevail in the East, but it was late in the 
fourth century before the West accepted it, finally yielding to its 
apostolic claims. The East was just as reluctant to admit the 
Apocalypse, with its dangerous chiliasm, into its canon. The 
persecutions of’ the early centuries exercised a strange accelerating 
influence upon the canonizing process. Christians called on to 
deliver up their sacred books had to ask themselves with a new 
earnestness what writings they might give up without scruple 
and what it would be apostasy to surrender. Yet early in the 
fourth century Eusebius could repeat Origen’s division of New 
Testament writings into accepted, rejected, and disputed. In 
the last list, Eusebius places five catholic epistles: II and II 
John, II Peter, James, Jude; almost exactly those which Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, and the Muratorian omitted or disagreed upon. The 
canon of the catholic epistles was still uncertain in the East, and 
so continued into the fifth century, when Syria at least still refused 
four catholics and the Apocalypse (Chrysostom, the Peshito). 
Our present canon is first set forth by Athanasius in his festal 
letter of A.D. 367, and again affirmed by the Council of Carthage, 
thirty years later. But Gregory of Nazianzus (1389-90) clearly 
omits the Apocalypse, Amphilochius of Iconium (tca. 394) says 
that the majority call it spurious, and Chrysostom (+407) makes 
no use of it. It does not appear in the great historic Syrian canon, 
the Peshito; and only after a thousand years found its way into 
the Armenian scripture, through the agency of Nerses of Tarsus, 
about 1198. The Greek church indeed does not use the Apocalypse 
in its church lessons, either “gospel’’ or ‘apostle,’ although 
ostensibly admitting it into its canon of scripture. Thus while 
Egypt and the West gradually accepted the whole corpus catholicum 
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(seven epistles) and the Apocalypse, the East only very reluctantly 
adopted the lesser catholic epistles and steadfastly refused the 
Apocalypse. 

The earliest extended manuscripts of the New Testament that 
have come down to us belong to the fourth and fifth centuries. 
The oldest of these, the Vaticanus, unfortunately breaks off at 
Heb. 9:14. Sinaiticus, of the fourth century, has the full Athana- 
sian New Testament, with Barnabas and Hermas following the 
Apocalypse. Alexandrinus, of the fifth century, follows the 
Apocalypse with I and II Clement, which were accepted in Egypt 
as canonical as late as the time of Abu’l Barakat (1363). The 
Ethiopic New Testament still contains thirty-five books; the 
Clementines and the Synodos being added to our twenty-seven. 
Taking Christendom the world over, then, the canon has never been 
fully settled. Syrian, Greek, Armenian, Egyptian, and Abyssinian 
churches have all varied from each other and from the West. 

That the principal writings which enter into our New Testament 
were well known in the East and West at the end of the second 
century is very clear. The movement to fix upon some of these 
as pre-eminently or even exclusively suitable to be read in church 
seems to have begun in Rome. It was in this sense that the Mura- 
torian writer put forth his list: Hermas, he says, may be read, 
but never in church among either prophets or apostles. To this 
group of writings the Alexandrians added Hebrews under the 
impression that it was Paul’s. Our present list appears first 
in Athanasius (A.D. 367), and the West adopted it at Carthage 
in 397. That the church was still by no means united upon it 
is evidenced by many an eastern father and canon; only the West 
stood firmly upon it, and with its increasingly powerful organiza- 
tion made acquiescence in it more and more complete. While 
what was aimed at from the outset was an exclusive list, of which it 
could be said, ‘‘These, and these only, may be read in church 
beside the Old Testament scriptures,’’ some concessions had, in 
time, to be made in the direction of greater inclusiveness (always, 
be it observed, to writings for which apostolic origin was claimed) 
and some sifting-out of books which the general Christian con- 
sciousness could not, it developed, approve (Apocalypse of Peter), 
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or accept as apostolic (Hermas, Barnabas, I and II Clement). 
That the great eastern bodies on the outskirts of catholic Chris- 
tianity never wholly concurred in all this is evidence that canoniza- 
tion was the first great step in that Catholic movement which 
preserved the church through the age of schism, and to which in a 
real sense we owe the New Testament. And when it is remem- 
bered that no ancient and few mediaeval Greek manuscripts con- 
tain all our New Testament, without the addition of extraneous 
works (Clement, Barnabas, Hermas), while many a Latin New 
Testament manuscript includes the spurious Laodiceans, it will be 
seen that there is truth in the statement that not until the 
invention of printing did the New Testament canon become defi- 
nite and uniform even for the western world. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


B. A. GREENE 
The University of Chicago 


The Authorized Version of 1611 marks the completion of the 
earlier attempt to translate the Bible into English, after the inven- 
tion of printing. 

Wycliffe’s translation in 1382 was circulated in written manu- 
script. At that time, the thought of the Bible began to be sown 
more generally in English thinking. Copying with the pen was a 
slow and costly process. Moreover churchmen and statesmen were 
alarmed at the growing independent thinking of the peasantry 
who came under Lollard influence, and the reading of the manu- 
script was largely suppressed. But Scripture truth had fallen into 
genial minds and began to do its subsoil work. 

In the following century political and material considerations 
became dominant. Discovery and invention captivated the mind. 
In European centers there was an inundation of classical learning. 
Schools and universities felt the breath of a new freedom. The 
printing-press, introduced into England in 1470, was first employed 
to bring forth Greek and Hebrew books. There was a desire to 
get back to the sources. The great body of the English people, 
however, were waiting for their advantage to come. William 
Tyndale, who shared the new culture of Oxford and Cambridge, 
also shared the desire which Wycliffe had felt, and he undertook 
the task of giving to the English people a printed translation of the 
Bible. His remark to a churchman, with whom he had a contro- 
versy over the project, indicates the need of the people at that time: 
“Tf God spare my life, ere many years, I will cause a boy that 
driveth a plough shall know more of the Scriptures than thou know- 
est.”’ He lived to finish only the New Testament, the Pentateuch, 
and Jonah. His friend, Coverdale, completed the task, though 
not in the same thorough way, and brought forth the first printed 
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Bible in English in 1535. Then came the ‘Matthew Bible” in 
1537, the “Great Bible”’ in 1539, the “‘Genevan Bible”’ in 1560, 
the “Bishops’ Bible” in 1570. Because of its convenient size, plain 
type, division into chapter and verse, and marginal notes the Gene- 
van Bible was most widely circulated. Previous to 1611 one hun- 
dred and twenty editions were called for. 

It was in the midst of this first, frequent issue of printed Bibles 
that a newspaper of the time declared: ‘‘ Englishmen have now in 
hand, in every church and place, the holy Bible in their mother 
tongue, instead of the old and fantastical books of the Table Round, 
Lancelot du Lake, Bevis and Hampton, Guy of Warwick, etc., and 
such other, whose impure filth and vain fabulosity the light of 
God has abolished utterly.”’ It will thus be seen that the substance 
of Bible teaching had begun to flow in upon the English mind 
seventy years before the Authorized Version. Shakespeare is the 
most illustrious example of how thoroughly the loftiest thinking 
had become saturated with religious ideas. During the progress 
of work on this version, he was putting forth his greatest dramas. 
If one is disposed to question the influence of Bible thought on 
Shakespeare, because of many objectionable passages and the 
general worldliness of his plays, let him read such a book as that 
of William Burgess on The Bible in Shakespeare, and he will find 
proof massing and classifying itself beyond contradiction. Shake- 
speare not only found it in his heart to speak of 

those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 


Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross, 


but his ideas of kindness, mercy, virtue, conscience, time, immor- 
tality, God, judgment, come from the Bible. He depicts vice, 
but through every plot and tangle he makes sure the coming of one 
inexorable refrain, ‘“‘Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

It will be impossible to analyze the influence of Bible thought 
on English literature and separate that which began its work 
before 1611 and that which followed after. The literature of the 
Elizabethan period itself transmitted biblical influence, independ- 
ently of the King James version. The only way to look at the 
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influence of this version is to regard the version as a continuity, or, 
rather, a culmination of endeavor to make a translation as nearly 
perfect as was then possible. There had beenyrivalry between the 
preceding issues, especially between the Genevan Bible and the 
Bishops’ Bible. This was due to a growing mistrust between the 
then emerging Puritan and Anglican parties. The desire of King 
James for the stability of his reign favored a representative body 
of men as translators: so Anglican churchmen, Puritans, and 
laymen co-operated in the task. 

Green, in his History of the English People, speaking of those 
early days of translation, says: ‘“‘The Bible was the one book which 
was familiar to every Englishman; the whole moral effect which 
is produced now-a-days by the religious newspaper, the tract, the 
essay, the missionary report, the sermon, was then produced by 
the Bible alone; and its effect in this way, however dispassionately 
we examine it, was simply amazing All the prose literature 
of England, save the forgotten tracts of Wycliffe, has grown up 
since the translation of the Scriptures by Tyndale and Coverdale.”’ 


BIBLICAL FONTAL MATERIAL 


What is the thought material in the Bible? The Hebrew race 
had a genius for religion. They were keenly susceptible to the 
mysteries, the limitations, the exposures, the tragedies, the help- 
lessness, the profound questionings of this earthly life. They 
went to the roots of things, and, at the same time, preserved 
primitive simplicity. Their thinking was elemental. It did not 
indulge in abstract reasoning. It dealt with the plain facts of life, 
with instinct, feeling, intuition, subtle suggestion, duties, right and 
wrong, fear and hope. It was religion rather than theology. It 
kept within the realm of the concrete, the poetic, the popular; 
all the time thrilling with life’s intense realism. 

It furnished, therefore, what might be called fontal material. 
It was not finished product. It was, rather, germinal stuff appeal- 
ing to the common mind and easily transferable into the popular 
language of any people. Here we have rich, cumulative layers of 
religious experience; and, growing out of it, convictions, ideals, 
responsibilities, inspiring hopes—all pictured forth in the fascinating 
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array of historic events and characters, passionate poetry, prover- 
bial wisdom, and opening vistas on down into a glorious future. 

The Hebrew mind dealt with the great themes of God, nature, 
and man; and all were brought into unity. There was groping at 
the first, but corrective thinking kept pushing itself into the ascend- 
ency. “In the beginning God.” Back of all medley appearances 
the One, Creator. Through Nature God flashes his revealings. 
In the human heart he whispers his will. Man is a child of God, 
therefore brother to every other man; and, because of this divine 
relationship, every human individual is of inestimable worth. 
This leads to the divine quest for man’s restoration; and all God- 
like men must sympathize with that quest. Therefore human 
life has a dominant purpose, a mission, a responsibility. 

Here is the nucleus, biblical statement pulsating with life. And, 
radiating from this center, we have scattered through the whole bulk 
of Scripture germinal truths, great rugged elemental characters, 
typical points of view and attitudes of soul, visions, ethical stand- 
ards, clustering virtues, that reach out into the length and breadth 
of history, and appeal to man in the totality of his being. This is 
the fontal religious material of the Bible, ready to flow in upon the 
thinking and the literature of any people so fortunate as to have 
it translated into their own vernacular The supreme value of 
the individual human being, because of his relation to God, is ‘‘ the 
distinct contribution of Christianity.” This constitutes the 

- “Jogical substructure for the sentiments of sympathy and love.” 
It was this which led self-sacrifice into its holy place, and brought 
humility in among the virtues to breathe upon them and give 

them interior genuineness and reality. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


In marked contrast with the sixteenth century, in which the 
drama was the most popular form of literature, the seventeenth 
century was characterized by great religious and political excite- 
ment. England now had become ‘‘the people of a book and that 
book was the Bible. It was the one English book familiar to every 
Englishman. ... . A new moral and religious impulse spread 
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through every class.”’ Theology came to the front, and the pulpit, 
rather than the stage, was the center of agitation and moulding 
influence. Milton is the towering literary character of the time. 
Whether he writes political pamphlets, as in Areopagitica, on 
behalf of the free interchange of thought, or gives his mind to 
wondrous poetic venture in Paradise Lost, the Bible furnishes him 
with germinal truths. ‘‘However imbued the surface might be 
with classical literature,” says Wordsworth, “‘he was a Hebrew 
in soul and in imaginative material.’’ Milton believed that “truth 
is strong, next to the Almighty. She needs no policies nor strate- 
gems.’ The state papers of Oliver Cromwell are saturated with 
Scripture teaching. Bunyan read scarcely any other book than the 
Bible, and his Pilgrim’s Progress multiplied into more volumes 
than that of any other book save the Bible. Paradise Lost has 
been called “‘the epic of Puritanism in its external and theological 
aspect,’ while Pilgrim’s Progress is ‘‘the epic of Puritanism in 
its inner and emotional phases.”’ 

Dryden belongs to another class, and yet he insisted that 
‘conscience is the royalty and prerogative of every private man.” 
In his celebrated satire, Absalom and Achitophel, he makes free use 
of Bible material: and, in response to Jeremy Collier, a clerical 
critic, he says, ‘‘ I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expression 
of mine which can be truly argued of obscenity, profaneness or 
immorality, and retract them.’”’ Pepys, who was always on the 
lookout for whatever would picture the times as they were, makes 
note in his Diary of seeing a shepherd whose little boy was reading 
the Bible to him and said, “‘It was the most pleasant and innocent 
sight I ever saw.” 

There cannot be found a stronger, more influential cluster of 
writers, first preachers and then theologians, than that presented 
in Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Barrows, Richard Baxter, John Howe, 
and Robert South. Added to these we have the Quaker trio— 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, and William Penn. While for writers 
of hymns and beautiful religious lyrics we have Thomas Ken, 
Robert Herrick, George Herbert, and others. All these drink 
deep out of the one Book. And Sir Thomas Browne, quaint, 
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mystical, in a class by himself, though touched by doubts awakened 
in his scientific studies, shows that the inner spirit and lofty con- 
ceptions of the Bible are his main inspiration. 

For scientists and philosophers in this period, whose work reaches 
to the excellence of literature, we may cite four names. Robert 
Boyle refused orders thinking he could serve religion more effectively 
asalayman. His ‘‘study of nature was blended with simple and 
deep religious feeling.”” He loved to discourse on the “‘excellency 
of theology as compared with natural philosophy.” He had an 
Irish Bible published at his own expense. Isaac Newton spent 
much time in the study of the Bible, and, in the order of Nature, he 
found reason for increase of reverence for God. Ralph Cudworth, 
in writing the True Intellectual System of the Universe, devotes the 
introductory part to a refutation of atheism. John Locke, the 
father of English philosophy, wrote first of all Three Letters concern- 
ing Toleration. ‘‘Toleration is the chief characteristic mark of the 
true church.” His Essay concerning Human Understanding came 
forth from a mind charged with simple piety. Materialistic 
philosophy might afterward manage to make a joining with some 
of his positions, but it was farthest from his thought. With the 
same pen he could write on The Reasonableness of Christianity 
as Delineated in the Scriptures. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The eighteenth century is one of criticism, skeptical revolt, 
political revolution, turning to Nature for sources of literary activ- 
ity, and introducing the essay and the novel to a firm place of 
power. 

Daniel Defoe and Jonathan Swift, in their stories, allowed the 
moral element to have free play. The Tale of the Tub was written 
“in behalf of charity and good works among men of different 
faiths.’”’ There is a manifest attempt to broaden out sympathy 
for human life in humblest forms. Liberty of conscience is insisted 
upon: the Christian virtues are exalted. Oliver Goldsmith, Samuel 
Richardson, and Fannie Burney, in their several portrayals and 
delineations, follow this lead. Addison, Steele, and Samuel 
Johnson, in their essays, sought the improvement of morals. The 
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great middle class was now appealed to, and here, because of wide- 
spread biblical influence, deportment and conscience must be 
respected. The fling of the French critics is largely true, ‘‘the 
English mind is dominated by a sense of duty.’’ Pope, who is the 
Dryden of this century, is under the sway of natural religion: but 
in his Messiah he paraphrases passages from Isaiah. William 
Cowper is well known to this generation as a writer of Christian 
hymns. Robert Burns, though giving over his marvelous powers 
to wanton literary license and dissolute life, showed in his “‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” where his elemental strength came from. Edward 
Young, in Night Thoughts, sings of immortality and the consola- 
tions of religion. James Thompson in The Seasons blends with his 
appreciation of nature moral considerations, born of intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible, while Thomas Gray, author of the 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, speaks of nature as “pregnant 
with religion and poetry.” 

Joseph Butler, in the Analogy, furnished a Christian apologetic 
which was used as a textbook for the next hundred years. Edmund 
Burke, the foremost representative statesman of England, looking 
across the continent to India, and across the Atlantic to America, 
insisted that the spirit of brotherhood should prevail, that political 
action must be founded on justice and humanity. And Samuel 
Adams, voicing the sentiment of the Pilgrim Fathers, replied 
in the language of Scripture, ‘‘WHat an affront to the King of 
the Universe to maintain that the happiness of a Charles is more 
precious in his sight than that of millions of his suppliant creatures 
who ‘do justice, love mercy and walk humbly with their Lord.’”’ 
This tallied well with the opening of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. John Wesley in old England and Jonathan Edwards in 
New England became great names, not only in widespread religious 
revival but in religious literature, which overflowed on all sides into 
other related departments. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In the nineteenth century the novel and the essay continued to 
grow into even larger prominence, while the newspaper and the 
magazine sprang into phenomenal strength. The reading public 
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is wonderfully increasing. Democracy is coming to its own. 
Social and economic reforms start up on every hand and insist 
on the worth of the individual, the brotherhood of man, justice, 
fair play in everyday life. The scientific spirit leaps into the 
arena and calls for a reinterpretation of the facts of life and a read- 
justment of theories. A sense of responsibility takes possession 
of most of the leading writers. English literature, like Hebrew 
literature, throbs with the impulse of a conscious mission. 

The two dominant literary characters at the dawn of the 
century, Wordsworth and Coleridge, did not share in this spirit; 
they did, however, give utterance to freedom of religious instinct; 
they taught secret lessons which lie at the heart of common things, 
and led the soul out of technical and ritual narrowness into the 
largeness of Nature’s open, everyday revelation. Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection shows where he gets his fontal ideas, and his 
expression, ‘‘The Bible finds me,” contains in germ the theory of 
“inspiration” as it is yet to prevail. 

Walter Scott is the first of the great novelists. He paints 
scenes true to historic reality, but he “accepted religion as the 
background of a sane and healthy life.’”’ The portrayal of Jeanie 
Deans goes well with his last saying to Lockhart, when he would 
rest his soul on the truth of Scripture, “there is but one Book.”’ 
Bulwer Lytton in Paul Clifford writes, as he says, “to call attention 
to vicious prison discipline and a sanguinary penal code.”” Dickens 
holds up to execration the ill-treatment of children, the wretched- 
ness of the school system, the infamies of the workhouse, and the 
cruelty of the law governing debt. Thackeray took the title 
of his Vanity Fair from “the most widely read religious volume 
next to the Bible,’ and he said to his mother, concerning 
his purpose in the making of this book, ‘‘What I want is, to 
make a set of people, living without God in the world.”’ Charles 
Reade writes Put Yourself in His Place. Charles Kingsley in 
Yeast and Alton Locke writes to men in religious and industrial 
perplexity. George Macdonald thought theologically while he 
was writing fiction. Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell introduces the prob- 
lems of the employer and the employed. George Eliot, while cutting 
herself aloof from the church, could not get away from early reli- 
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gious training. Her delineation of the character, Dinah Morris, 
and her prevailing, subtle, psychological analysis of conduct, lift- 
ing conscience to its inner throne, shows how great her debt was to 
the Bible. ‘‘No writer of the first rank has more persistently 
rung the changes upon the great ethical principle of Christianity, 
‘whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.’”” Nathaniel 
Hawthorne introduces us into “the realm of the burdened con- 
science longing for peace with groanings which cannot be uttered,” 
while Harriet Beecher Stowe, lifting the plaintive cry of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, gave it wings to fly to the hearts of the English-speak- 
ing race. Robert Louis Stevenson, unconventional though he was, 
speaks of the Bible in this way: ‘‘ Written in the East, these char- 
acters live forever in the West; . . . . penned in rude times, they 
are prized more and more as civilization advances.” In later 
years, especially, novels have been the medium for a thorough 
discussion of theological, sociological, and industrial situations. 
Tennyson lived through all the scientific problems of his day 
and keenly felt their perplexity. Poet laureate of the Victorian 
Age, he, like the queen he served, was true to the Bible virtues and 
sang his way through doubt and fear to the triumphing of Christian 
hope. The queen declared that the Bible held the secret of the 
glory of her reign. Robert Browning, not only in “Easter Day,” 
“Christmas Eve,” “Saul,” ‘A Death in the Desert,’ but in the 
great bulk of his poetry, shows how intensly he thrills with moral 
purpose. And when Kipling rises to his best, he gives us ‘The 
Recessional.’’ Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier breathe 
the Puritan spirit. It was the verdict of Joseph H. Choate that, 
‘‘When the Pilgrim Fathers and Puritans came to New England, 
they carried with them, as their best possession, King James’ 
Bible, on which their infant state was built.”’ 
Carlyle is a Hebrew prophet stalking through these modern 
days, crying out, “I do not want cheaper cotton, swifter rail- 
I want God, freedom, immortality.”” Emerson 
stepped out of the pulpit onto a larger platform, but he was a 
preacher of righteousness to the last, only with wider margins 
thrown in. And Ruskin, speaking for himself, though he might 
as well have spoken for Carlyle and Emerson also, says, ‘‘I have 
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with deeper gratitude to chronicle what I owe to my mother for 
the resolutely consistent lessons which so exercised me in the 
Scriptures, as to make every word of them familiar to my ear in 
habitual music... . yet in a familiarity reverenced, as tran- 
scending all thought and ordaining all conduct.” 

Statesmen like Brougham, Shaftsbury, Bright, and Gladstone, 
Washington, John Marshall, Webster, and Lincoln frankly acknowl- 
edge their deep indebtedness to the Bible. This was the one book 
of Lincoln’s cabin home. The moral truth of it, as well as the 
Anglo-Saxon style, got into his blood. 

During this century the press in its editorial columns had to 
be reckoned with, as well as the pulpit and the congressional hall. 
Not a few men wielded the pen, after the fashion of Horace Greeley, 
who stated it as his belief, “‘It is impossible to mentally or socially 
enslave a Bible-reading people.’’ Charles Dana, a master of jour- 
nalism, speaking to younger comrades in the craft declares: ‘‘The 
most indispensable, the most useful book, the one whose knowl- 
edge is the most effective, is the Bible. There is no book from 
which more valuable lessons can be learned. I am considering 
it now, not as a religious book, but as a manual of utility, of pro- 
fessional preparation and professional use for the journalist.” 

The printed sermons of men like John Henry Newman, F. W. 
Robertson, Canon Liddon, James Martineau, W. E. Channing, 
Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, and Phillips Brooks came 
to take undisputed place in literature; while on the lecture plat- 
form such men as William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Father Theobald Matthew, John B. Gough, Beecher, Chapin, and 
George William Curtis brought in a unique contribution, reinfor- 
cing social, political, and personal reform. 

The scientific spirit has in these later years brought into over- 
shadowing importance two departments of literature—that which 
has to do with the relations of science and theology and that which 
has to do with the historical criticism of the Bible. In the thick of 
controversy with the agnostic spirit, here and there, to some minds, 
the Bible might seem to be waging, at last, a losing battle; but 
Huxley, the apostle of agnosticism, after all is said and done, makes 
this frank acknowledgment: ‘‘I have been seriously perplexed to 
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know how the religious feeling, which is the essential base of conduct, 
can be kept up without the use of the Bible. For three centuries 
has it been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest in 
English history.” Historical criticism has come to emphasize 
the Bible as literature. Though, at first, this might appear to be 
simply destructive of old ideas about the sacred writings, it brings 
out into clearer, progressive and corrective light the essential 
ethical and spiritual values which make it the germinal, dynamic 
book it has proved to be. 

The biblical doctrine of the brotherhood of man has wonder- 
fully branched out, during this last century, into two great depart- 
ments of literature, as well as of endeavor, namely, missionary 
and sociological. Bible-inspired men and women have girdled 
the world with their evangel, piercing the darkest corners with 
gospel light and the radiant glow of apostolic example. Heroic 
deeds have given birth to heroic missionary literature. And men 
who believe that salvation, if genuine, begins here and now, have 
risen up and emphasized the need of applying the inner law of it 
to the everyday affairs of life: not only to the individual and the 
church, but also to state, business, social life, home life, down to 
the minutest details of correct sanitation. The Good Samaritan 
must be multiplied by every brother man. Not alone the road 
to Jericho, but every road and by-path must blossom with thought- 
ful good-will. The voice of Christian sociology is heard in the 
land, echoing more and more loudly from a rapidly growing depart- 
ment of literature. 

This article has been little more than sketchy and suggestive. 
It may well close with the words of Austin Phelps, not so very 
different from those of Huxley, and emphasizing the same sub- 
stantial testimony: ‘‘When we speak of the sway of European 
and American mind, we speak of the conquests of the Scriptures. 
The elemental ideas lie at the foundation of it. Christianity has 
wrought revolutions of opinion; it has thrown into the world so 
much of original thought . . . . that now the noblest type of 
civilization cannot be conceived of otherwise than as a debtor 
to the Christian Scriptures, like the debt of vegetation to light.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PROPHET 


PROFESSOR IRVING KING 
The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


I well remember with what childish surprise I read of the 
Indian prophet, the brother of Tecumseh. It was the first inkling 
I had ever had that prophetism is a vocation which extends beyond 
the confines of ancient Israel. I had always regarded the Hebrew 
prophets as veritable anomalies among the rest of mankind, a 
unique and specially endowed type of men, possessed of keen vision 
and constantly inspired by God to ferret out hidden crimes, call 
their contemporaries to a higher order of life, and, most wonderful 
of all, able to see far into the future and predict with astonishing 
accuracy the course of events not yet come to pass. Of course 
there were the false prophets, but they were supposed to be mere 
imitators of the mouthpieces of the true God, despicable excres- 
cences, as it were, upon the social order, hirelings whom the idolatrous 
kings utilized to offset the unpleasant messages of the true prophets. 
Further study, however, has shown that the false as well as the 
true prophets were of the same brotherhood, members of a large 
class which extended far beyond the limits of the Hebrew people. 
Hebrew prophetism itself has not been confined to Old Testament 
times. It has continued in an almost unbroken stream down to 
the present day. 

’ The prophetic class has also flourished and has been fostered 
in all ages by the Christian church. Many of its leaders have been 
looked upon by their contemporaries as having all the insignia of 
prophets, and so they have. Of these George Fox, the founder of 
the Society of Friends, is a typical instance, not to mention the ~ 
many in every generation, and even at the present day, who have 
failed to gain the recognition of the orthodox sects but who, 
nevertheless, doubtless belonged to the prophetic class. Of these 
latter were William Monod, the French messiah of the nineteenth 
century, Joseph Smith, the Mormon, and, still more recently, 
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John Alexander Dowie. Phenomena so widespread yield interest- 
ing results from comparative study, results not only of psychologi- 
cal value but also of much vital significance for the layman who 
has a general desire to understand something of the complexities 
and curiosities of human nature. 

We may begin by asking what are the distinguishing character- 
istics of the prophets. To the popular mind, their most important 
attribute is apparently their reputed inspiration or “possession” 
by some power outside themselves by which they are enabled to 
utter things of peculiar weight or import. The prophets of modern 
peoples have all shown more oy less ability to induce in themselves 
unusual, if not pathological, mental states and, from many sug- 
gestions in the writings of the ancient Hebrews, we judge that the 
earlier Old Testament prophets cultivated the same unusual 
mental states. It is probable that we have in these the key to the 
origin of the prophetic class. They were not primarily religious 
leaders, they did not necessarily have anything of religious character 
to say. They were simple persons possessed by a mysterious 
power, and they were therefore objects of superstitious awe. 

To understand the full significance of this belief in possession 
we need to know something of a certain very primitive concept 
which even yet prevails among savage peoples. From very early 
times man seems to have had the notion that a mysterious power, 
not necessarily personal, pervades the world about him. Most 
observers of these races have interpreted this belief in terms of 
spirits. It has been assumed that primitive man regards every 
inanimate object about him as possessed of a spirit. Closer 
observation, however, has revealed that it is chiefly the more or 
less strange and unusual objects that are so regarded, and that it 
is not a definite spirit in many cases but merely a vaguely conceived 
force, impersonal and more or less mechanical, which, though 
theoretically everywhere, is present in marked degree in certain 
objects, animals, and people. This idea is largely held by the 
North American Indians and has been called by the Algonkin, 
manitou, by the Iroquois, orenda, and by the Siouan tribes, wakonda. 
The South Sea Islanders have a very similar notion and their 
name is mana. Many other examples of the belief might be cited 
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from other quarters of the world. The first missionaries to the 
Indians interpreted the Algonkin manitou as Great Spirit, and 
the idea has commonly prevailed ever since that Indians were 
worshipers of a supreme and possibly beneficent God. Later 
research, however, has proved that this assumption was incorrect. 
The manitou, in its pure form, was simply a name to designate 
the Indians’ vague belief that a quasi-mechanical force was more 
or less widely diffused in nature, a force with which inanimate 
objects might be surcharged, apparently as we think of certain 
objects as charged or alive with electricity. The Indian, moreover, 
thought that whoever was fortunate enough to gain rapport 
with this force, whether it should chance to be in inanimate objects 


or in animals, might thereby be able to do many astonishing things. 


In fact, every one who performed a difficult feat of any sort, such 
as the killing of big game, or the defeat of cunning enemies, did it 
through his manitou. A person seized with a fit or who uttered 
strange sounds was believed to have “power,” to be manitou in 
fact, and such a one was regarded with much caution while in 
such a condition, simply because the onlookers feared that the power 
here manifested might injure them in some way. 

A concrete illustration of this belief may be of interest. One 
of the men from the American Museum of Natural History was 
spending some time among the Blackfoot Indians a few years ago. 
He was one day joking some of them about their belief that all 
extraordinary ability in man as well as all striking occurrences 
are but manifestations of wakonda. But they retorted quickly that 
the white man also believes in this power although he will never 
admit it. It is through his peculiar access to wakonda that he 
has proved superior to the Indians on so many occasions; through 
it he also has wrought out all the wonderful tools of civilization. 
In proof of their statements they pointed to the eagle on the 
dollar as sufficient proof of the real, though unconfessed, dependence 
of the white man upon this mysterious power. ‘There,’ they 
said triumphantly, “there is your thunder-bird, it helps you to 
get wakonda,”’ and we must admit that the shrewd Indians’ way 


_ of putting it was not so very inapt after all. This belief is, in part, 


the explanation of the lack of energy and forcefulness manifested . 
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by some Indians after contact with the whites. Why should 
they strive to do anything? The white man’s wakonda is clearly 
superior to theirs and it is useless for-them to try to compete with 
him. It is said to be a standing marvel among some of the Indians 
that the white man is not blasted by the wakonda which he so 
evidently is ever using while he pretends that all he does is entirely 
by his own strength. 

With variations, this belief is apparently common to all primi- 
tive peoples. Whatever attracts attention in any way, either 
because of-its unusual features or its actions, is thought to be full 
of this mystic potency, which, as I have said, is in some cases 
merely a vague impersonal force, although in others it is conceived 
in terms of spirits. Among all primitive peoples, a person who 
falls into a trance or has an unusual experience or even a dream 
is thought to be in touch with this force, or, if the idea of a deity 
has developed, such phenomena as these are readily interpreted 
as cases of the god’s showing himself through the man. Persons 
who are subject to such experiences, and especially those who can 
bring them on at will, are highly respected, consulted in times of 
danger, and often are chosen as leaders. They readily become 
medicine-men or shamans. 

Among savages it is natural that many persons should wish to 
gain rapport with this power, or with spirits, as the case may be, 
but not all can succeed in getting an experience that is satisfactory. 
Originally, of course, these states of mind are unsought for, but 
when the attention has once been attracted by them, they are 
readily cultivated and various means are used to bring them on 
in persons who might otherwise be quite normal. Of course, 
many of the persons who are naturally subject to these unusual 
experiences are insignificant creatures and have little influence 
over their fellows, in spite of their reputed power. But occasionally 
a man of character and striking personality is endowed in this 
peculiar way and he at once becomes an important figure in his 
social group. 

It is in phenomena of this sort, as I have said, that we may 
‘find the background from which the prophet as a definite per- 
sonality emerges. The early Hebrew prophets were all men of 
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unusual experiences, a fact which undoubtedly suggested to their 
fellows that they were in peculiar touch with higher powers. A 
very interesting illustration of this is to be found in the story of 
Gideon. It will be remembered that his leadership of his people 
was preceded by visions. Like a practical man, however, he wished 
to be sure that he was in communication with the genuine power, 
that is, the power he was accustomed to think of in terms of 
Jehovah, hence he devised the curious test of the fleece and the 
dew. We may also recall that Samuel’s career as a prophet was 
opened by peculiar auditory experiences, shall I say auditory 
hallucinations? Hosea says that the prophet is a fool and the 
man that hath the spirit is mad. As I take it, the words fool and 
mad are not to be interpretated in the sense in which we ordinarily 
use them, but rather in the sense set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs. That is, a prophet is essentially one who behaves in an 
extraordinary way, and even seems bereft of his senses because 
he is under the control of some’ power. In the time of Jeremiah 
also the man who prophesied was considered as good as a madman. 

While the prophet was often a religious leader, it is probable 
that all people who acted strangely got the reputation of belonging 
to this class, whether they said anything of a religious character 
or not. The Old Testament suggests that in the early times there 
were bands or schools of prophets, and it is not entirely clear that 
these bands always had a religious significance. They may some- 
times have been clusters of people bound together by the frenzied 
states of mind which they were able to produce in themselves 
through the power of mutual suggestion. We are aware that 
frenzy is contagious and that it may seize an outsider who ventures 
too near those who are affected. There is an interesting illustra- 
tion of this in the story of how Saul once chanced to be classed 
among the prophets. Once upon a time, the story goes, “Saul 
sent messengers to take David and when they saw the company 
of prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as appointed 
over them, the spirit of God was also upon the messengers of Saul, 
and they also prophesied. And when it was told Saul, he sent 
other messengers and they prophesied likewise. And Saul sent 
messengers again the third time and they prophesied also. Then 
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he also went to Ramah... . and the spirit of God was upon 
him also and he went on and prophesied . . . . and he stripped 
off his clothes also, and prophesied before Samuel in like manner 
and lay down naked all that day and all that night. Wherefore 
they say, ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’’? What is here 
described is nothing more than a motor automatism which spread 
to everyone who came near, and the erratic behavior of the group 
was such that it is not unlikely that they were looked upon as 
fools by their more stable-minded brethren, and by those of a 
more religious frame of mind as inspired by Jehovah. 

This same prophetic class exists among the primitive Semitic 
peoples of today, and it has probably continuously existed in the 
lower stratum of Semitic society since the earliest times. A recent 
writer who has studied the matter at first hand says that these 
modern prophets, while regarded by their neighbors as “holy men,” 
are such persons as we would call insane. They are said to be 
possessed by a jinn or spirit. The most respectable men and women 
submit to the greatest insults from them because they believe them 
to be possessed. They are believed to be able to foretell the future 
and to warn people of impending danger. It is not unlikely that 
the early prophets of Israel were as a class quite similar to those 
of the modern pagan or semi-pagan inhabitants of those same 
regions. Some of them, of course, contributed to the moral develop- 
ment of the people, but as a class their significance lay altogether 
in their being conspicuous, that is, strange figures among their 
contemporaries. Even the early prophets mentioned in the 
Old Testament did not advance beyond the traditional religion of 
their day. In their messages, they were concerned chiefly, as in 
the case of Elijah, with enjoining upon their fellow-countrymen 
a stricter adherence to traditional usages. It was because the 
prophet was supposed to be en rapport with some superior power 
that he presumed to dictate to kings and other rulers. That he 
acted in accord with the proprieties of public sentiment is seen 
from the fact that these rulers always listened to him with more 
or less respect. Sometimes his power was even greater than that 
of these political officials, for he could make and unmake them, as 
we all recall the case of Samuel who first anointed Saul as king 
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and later turned the dynasty into the house of Jesse. The story 
of how he rebuked Saul for not utterly destroying the Amalekites 
is of significance here, and especially the frenzy which seized 
Samuel so that he leaped upon the captive king and hewed him to 
pieces. The stories told of David and Nathan and of Ahab and 
Elijah are important in this connection. 

These early prophets showed their remarkable abilities in 
various ways. For example, the men sent to take Elisha were 
temporarily stricken blind, a very natural consequence of the 
awe with which they must have approached a man reputed to be 
possessed by unusual powers. From this point of view, also, the 
story of the death of Elijah is most interesting. Elisha prays 
of his master, when he realizes that the latter is about to die, 
that he will bestow upon him a double portion of his spirit, that 
is, of his power. The interpretation of the incident offered by 
the Hebrew writer and the one generally accepted by us is that 
the power here referred to is that of Jehovah. I have no desire 
to question this, but simply to point out that the attitude of mind 
here disclosed is a lineal descendant of the primitive conception 
that remarkable men have a peculiar potency which they can 
transmit at will, or in some cases only at death, to some favorite 
son or disciple. At the present day some savages believe that a 
medicine-man is able to bestow his unusual ability upon certain 
young men who show themselves apt. Even among the cultured 
races there are persons reputed to have a mystic power of fore- 
telling or of healing which has been handed down as a gift from 
an older relative, perhaps a father, and they in turn, when they 
are at the point of death, must give it to an eldest son, or to some 
other member of the next generation. I myself knew an old 
German who healed diseases by. the laying on of hands and the 
repeating of a gibberish of some sort. She told me she had received 
her gift in this way and that she must make similar disposition of 
it before she died. She, also, interpreted her power as from God, 
but if she had been living in a lower social stratum she would have 
possessed a spirit and if at a still lower level she would have had 
simply a power.” 

In primitive Hebrew prophetism we thus find phenomena 
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which are so closely analogous to the folk-beliefs of all peoples, 
ancient and modern, that a comparison of one with the other is 
highly suggestive. It is true that even in the days of Gideon and 
of Samuel the power of the prophet may have been conceived as 
coming from Jehovah, and yet the form of the belief and the 
practice connected with it are so nearly identical with the world- 
wide notions to which we have referred that we can scarcely doubt 
that it also was a development from this primitive folk-belief. 

In fine, then, these early prophets were men subject to various 
unusual experiences, they had visions, heard voices, or, as we 
should say with our psychological sophistication, they had visual 
and auditory hallucinations. They were sometimes seized with 
frenzy and uttered strange words, and when in this state they were 
regarded by the awe-struck onlookers as clearly in the control 
of some extraneous power, which, as time went on, was naturally 
regarded as Jehovah’s spirit. But whether the power be only 
the Indian’s manitou, or spirits, or the national god, the significant 
point is that the person is supposed to be possessed because of his 
unusual behavior or because of his extraordinary experiences. 
This whole cycle of beliefs is a development of our natural human 
tendency to associate a peculiar potency with any object which 
strikes us as somewhat out of the ordinary. 

If the matter were left here the reader would no doubt get the 
impression that prophetism is merely a phase of human pathology, 
a disease of religion, as it were, of negative rather than of positive 
value. There is, however, more to be said, and in the light of it 
I believe that prophetism will be seen to be a positive force in the 
development of religion. It has been of importance in the emer- 
gence of the higher ethical religions from the primitive types. 
These latter, as is well known, are largely expressions of tribal or 
group life rather than of individual need or aspiration. The 
single person has little standing aside from his place in the tribe; 
the gods are not interested in him as an individual but in the group 
to which he belongs. Primitive religion is in great degree a matter 
of custom which has gradually and unconsciously accumulated 
until it controls completely the behavior of each individual in the 
group and prescribes as well what the things are which he shall 
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regard as good or bad. In such a régime it is impossible for the 
individual person to contribute much to the development of a 
higher religious type. The ability to shape and develop thought 
presupposes a relatively well-developed personality. When the 
individual is merged in this rigid oversoul of custom he really 
has no personality of his own. Now, one of the phenomena of 
social development has been the development of individuality, 
and, along with it, of those types of society which offer freer play 
to man as man. Not all sections of the human race have been 
able to accomplish this, but only those which have so succeeded 
have been progressive races. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL IN ATHENS 


PROFESSOR WALLACE N. STEARNS, PH.D. 
The University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 


Athens lies in the plain of Attica, a triangular tract washed on 
two sides by the Aegean. The situation was a happy one. The 
modern city crouches low amid a group of hills. Immediately 
to the northeast stands Mount St. George, the ancient Lycabettus, 
while to the southwest, really a continuation of the ridge, are the 
Acropolis and the Areopagus; to the southeast is Hymettus, to 
the northeast stands Pentelicus; and farther away to the north, 
Parnes. Between Pentelicus and Parnes rises the river Cephissus, 
once giver of fertility to the Attic fields. From the south it is 
joined by the Ilissus from the flank of Hymettus. Once another 
stream, Eridanus, entered the Ilissus from the southeast. The 
first two are shadows of their former selves, and of the last named 
there remain only the springs that possibly were once its source. 

What was Athens in Paul’s day? What prospect met his eye ? 
What problems engaged the attention of her scholars, what was the 
social and religious life, and how did the apostle find himself oriented 
in the life and thought of this ancient seat of culture? It was not 
the city of today. South and west of the present site, covering the 
low hills and the valleys between, lie the scattered ruins of the 
ancient metropolis, now for the most part deserted, save by the 
archaeologist, the tourist, and the stroller. Here stand the ruins 
of the Acropolis, the theater of Dionysus, the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, and the Areopagus. Today the town lies at the foot of 
Lycabettus: the ancient town, or a good part of it, lay west of the 
Acropolis. That is, the city, leaving the ancient site, has moved 
east and north as far as Lycabettus. This tendency, some think, 
dates back to Roman times. 

Nor was the city of antiquity quite the city of Paul’s day. 
There were many historic sites, but the old creative spirit was not 
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there. Alexandria, and to a lesser degree Antioch, Pergamum, and 
Rhodes, had won the leadership in the world of letters. The 
culture of Greece had followed in the wake of Alexander’s armies, 
and Athens at this time was a staid provincial, academic town 
possessed of hallowed memories. The beautiful works of art in 
the Hellenistic period come from across the Aegean, the islands 
and mainland of Asia Minor. In a measure the literary traditions 
had been preserved though far outshone by the scholarly wealth | 
of Alexandria. Moreover there was a different atmosphere. The 
city of Pericles had been a Hellenic city. The Athens of Paul was a 
Hellenistic city, embodying a composite civilization, the joint 
product of Greece and the Orient. 

Paul’s last preaching point had been at Beroea, and what we 
know of his route from that place is comprised in the words, és 
émi thv Oddaccav, It seems highly probable that Paul traveled 
by land from Beroea to some port south of that city, and took boat 
thence for Athens, going, possibly, by the inner course between 
Euboea and the mainland. En route he passed spots of historic 
interest, as Artemisium, Thermopylae, and Marathon, while the 
most sightly point on the route would be Olympus, ancient home 
of the gods and the focal point of Greece. It is fair to presume that 
Paul entered Athens by way of the Piraeus: at least that was the 
usual route. The landscape was muchas it ever had been. Salamis 
lay in the distance, seemingly a part of Megaris. To the north was 
Parnes, Hymettus to the south, and straight ahead extended a 
line of hills gradually rising behind the city to the rocky top of 
Lycabettus. Of the long walls that once joined Piraeus and Athens 
only scattered blocks remained to mark the line of direction. On 
the left as the apostle entered the city gates was the ancient ceme- 
tery of Ceramicus. To the right he would see a group of lofty 
pillars. Here tradition marked the site where disappeared the last 
traces of Deucalion’s flood. The beginning of the temple really 
dates to Peisistratus; was interrupted by revolution and the Per- 
sian war; resumed on a gigantic scale by the Syrian Antiochus 
IV, and suffered no considerable changes until the time of Hadrian, 
who completed and dedicated the structure 130 A.D., nearly a 
century after Paul’s day. One of the seven wonders of the world, 
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the temple was probably never actually occupied. Farther to 
the right Paul could have visited the Stadium, scene of the Pana- 
thenaic games, a huge amphitheater built in an excavated hollow 
of the hill, and capable of seating 50,000 people. Had he turned to 
the left, Paul would have found himself in the vicinity of the Acrop- 
olis, the most historic and the sightliest spot in Athens. At the 
foot of the rock stood the theater of Dionysus. Here centered the 
civic and religious life of all Greece. “Here were enacted the master- 
pieces of the great tragedians and of Attic comedy. Here centered 
the cult of Dionysus. Here gathered the flower of Greece in the 
pomp of procession, and in communion with their country’s gods. 
In Paul’s day the simple orchestra had given place to a huge stage. 
This great semicircular theater could seat 17,000 spectators. But 
the focal point of Athens was the Acropolis, the crowning feature 
of whose magnificent buildings was the Parthenon. Here were 
stored votive offerings dedicated to the goddess Athena; here had 
been kept the bank of the Athenian state and of the Delian Con- 
federacy; here was the home of the great statue of Athena Parthe- 
nos, overlaid with plates of gold so wrought that they could be 
removed and again fastened on. Thirty feet high, the statue was 
clad in helmet and long robe, the aegis at its breast; in one hand 
was a lance, in the other a six-foot statue of victory.'. Outside the 
temple stood another, a bronze statue of Athena, constructed from 
the battle spoils of Marathon, and so huge that the burnished 
helmet and lance tip caught the eye of the returning voyager as 
he rounded the point of Sunium. In Paul’s day more recent build- 
ings disfigured the scene, notably a temple to Rome and Augustus, 
erected before the east front of the Parthenon. 

Doubtless many of the views that met the apostle’s eyes were 
the same as now. There were the stalls of olive, fruit, and fish 
dealers. There was the usual clamor and the haggling over wares, 
the usual crowd of small traders, tourists, and sight-seers from other 
cities including even Rome. Through the brilliantly decorated 
porches that skirted the market-place passed an unending 
procession. 

Paul’s first experience had been with the populace: ‘‘So then 


There is a tradition that the statue continued until the fifth century A.D. 
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in the synagogue he argued with the Jews and the devout ones,? 
and in the market-place day after day with whomsoever he chanced 
to meet (7pos Tovs 

In the course of his teaching, he fell in with some professional 
philosophers who either had turned aside to hear this new traveling 
teacher or had become interested from rumors .they had heard. 
The philosophy of Athens at this time was a strange congeries of 
voices. Greek speculative philosophy had closed with Aristotle 
and after him thought took on an entirely different turn. From 
Alexander on, the rocking of empires, wiping out of national lines 
and distinctions, and absolute destruction of precedents created a 
profound impression that deepened as time advanced. In this 
shifting panorama how shall man find contentment and satis- 
faction? And, naturally, two quite different solutions were in 
course of time propounded. The Epicureans found their hope in 
the pursuit of pleasure. But, though not disciples of the strenuous 
life, Epicureanism is not the travesty it is currently thought to have 
been. Pleasures are to be selected with caution, untempered desires 
are to be shunned, and intellectual poise (c@ppocvvn) is to be culti- 
vated. The pleasure that is to be the highest good is that which 
will work the largest ultimate good. He who has come to the philo- 
sophic mind has escaped confusion, annoyance, fear, superstition. 
Doubtless later disciples were more lax than their master, yet this 
was the focal point of their teaching. The wise man of the Stoics, 
on the other hand, was he who lived in accordance with Nature. 
Desires are to be curbed, and the temperature of the soul, so to 
speak, is to be kept evenly with that of the world around. What 
ever is, was to be. But this asceticism is confessedly more than 
flesh can bear, and so is to be recognized as a state of mind attained 
only by the philosopher, who frees himself entirely from emotions, 
attains to perfect health of soul, and deletes all passions. 

One thing that had stirred Paul’s spirit was the great number 
of statues of gods. We know from other sources that the Atheni- 
ans were among the most religious of peoples, the most pious of all 

2 Gentiles who attached themselves to the moral and spiritual elements of the 


Jewish religion, and worshiped in the synagogue with the Jews, but did not assume 
to observe the ritual and ceremonial law of Judaism. 
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Greeks. Not only were there statues and altars erected to the 
several divinities, but in case of an averted calamity or a public 
deliverance whose divine origin was uncertain, an altar would be 
erected, inscribed ‘‘To the unknown God.” It was the sight of 
these statues and the thought of confounding the spiritual with the 
material product of the worshiper’s handicraft that stirred the 
apostle’s mind. Paul was an educated man.» At Jerusalem he 
learned from Gamaliel the tenets of Judaism. In his native Tarsus 
he had derived an acquaintance with the Graeco-Roman thought. 
As a keen observer he had picked up much in the course of his 
travels. It was not an ignorant man that disputed with the philos- 
ophers that day, yet Paul was not deeply learned in Greek thought 
and literature, and would not be at home among the scholars of 
Greece. 

Paul’s discussion created a division. Some derisively called 
him a spermolog (babbler), a picker-up of seeds. This name was 
applied primarily to the crow that flew about the fields, picking up 
seeds here and there; and secondly, to fellows that hung around the 
markets and caravans picking up a living from whatever chance 
brought to their hand. Intellectually, a spermolog was a man 
who lived off his wits either by playing the courtier or buffoon, or 
by picking up philosophical odds and ends. To some Paul was a 
stray spermolog. To others he was much more impressive. Paul 
had preached Jesus and the resurrection, more precisely ‘‘ Jesus 
and Anastasis.”’ Jesus was a deity, evidently, and it seems to have 
been assumed that Anastasis was a female deity. Hence here 
was a preacher with new divinities, new altars, and new cults. 

Paul now stands before the Areopagus, and here scholars go apart. 
It is argued by some critics that a traveling preacher or philoso- 
pher would not come to the notice of this august body of Athenian 
judiciary, and that a place is meant, namely, Mars Hill. It is argued 
on the other hand that it would be equally incongruous to bring this 
hearing to a spot connected with the sacred traditions, and further, 
that the top of that hill was not large enough to meet the situation. 
It must be confessed that literary references’ favor the latter view. 

3 E.g., Cicero, Atticus, 1. xiv. 5; so De natura deorum, 11. 29, 74; Resp. 1. 27, 433 


so also an inscription of A.D. 50-100 (Ramsay, Paul, Traveler and Roman Citizen, 
p. 261). Cf. Lucian, Timon of Athens, 46, 50; Isoc., Areop., 57. 
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It nowhere appears that we are dealing here with a trial or with 
anything more than a hearing. It further appears that the Areop- 
agus court—though named from its original place of meeting— 
at the time in question met not on Mars Hill but in the Agora. 
The language is at least not contradictory to this view: é7i Tov 
"Apevov Ildyov (vs. 19); oTabeis . . . Apeiov 
Ildyou (vs. 22); péoov (vs. 33). If the trial 
were on the hill, then the crowd would have gone up the hill 
and at the close they would have gone down again. There is no 
going up or down necessitated by the text. It further seems from 
various allusions that this court exercised considerable watch-care— 
as did the government in other cities—over the entire system of 
education, public manners and morals, the care of the young, and 
similar points, though questions of foreign religions and charges 
of impiety came up before the popular courts. 

Paul’s address before this assembly would read somewhat as 
follows: first stating the occasion (vss. 22-23) and announcing 
his theme (vs. 230): 

(Occasion) Gentlemen of Athens: I observe that in every respect you are 
extraordinarily religious, for as I was going about and looking at the sacred 
objects in your city, I came also upon an altar on which had been inscribed, 
“To AN UNKNOWN Gop.” 

(Theme) What then you, groping, worship in the dark, this I proclaim to 

ou. 
: (Argument) God, who created the world and all therein, this one, Lord of 
heaven and earth, § does not dwell in man-made temples nor does he need the 
worship of men since it is He who gave life and breath and all things to all 
men. { And He created of one‘ material every race of men to dwell upon 
all the face of the earth, marking off their prescribed times and the bounds of 
their habitations, {] that they might seek God, whether they could apprehend 
and come to know Him, and that too, He being not far away from any one of 
us. 4 For in Him we live and move and have our being, as also certain poets 


among you have said, 
For we also are his offspring. 


(Exhortation) § Therefore, inasmuch as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to consider the divine as something like gold or silver or stone, the 
work of human skill and thinking. § Verily God, although He overlooked the 
times of ignorance, now enjoins all men everywhere to repent, {{ for He has 


4 é évds—so Codd. & AB: é& évds aijwaros (DEHLP). This latter reading, “‘of 
one blood,’’ would imply the universal kinship of the race. 
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appointed a day when he is going to judge the whole inhabited world in right- 
eousness by the man He has designated, | tendering faith to all by raising Him 
from dead men. 

The arrangement is orderly. Paul states the occasion, 
announces his theme, and then divides his discourse into two parts— 
the argument and the exhortation. The argument is fivefold: 
God created the universe; he is not served by men’s hands; he 
made man and intends that man shall seek him; and, finally, we 
live in him—appealing to the poets, whom his hearers would hardly 
repudiate. The exhortation is fourfold: We must think of the 
Godhead in suitable terms; the day of ignorance is past; there 
impends a day of judgment; and the one who is to be the judge 
has even now been raised from dead men. 

Five points appear: the theistic view of the universe; the spirit- 
ual conception of God; the immanence of God; final moral account- 
ability, and the resurrection. It is interesting to note that while 
the Ionian philosophers’ were seeking in some material element the 
universal essence of material being, and were identifying moving 
matter with life,° Hebrew thinkers were propounding a theistic 
view of the world. Plutarch,’ indeed, a contemporary of Paul, 
seemed to have grasped the higher conception since he can use 
Beds, 6 Beds, of Beoi, Oeiov.2 In the main, however, common 
thought had not traveled that far. As stated above, ethical 
philosophy was uppermost. For a physical philosophy the Epi- 
cureans took refuge in the atomistic theory (somewhat qualified) 
of Democritus, the mission of physics being the freeing of the mind 
from superstition. The Stoic belief is well phrased by Pope’s 
words, ‘We are all parts of one stupendous whole, of which nature 
the body is but God the soul.” 

For Epicurean and Stoic death ended all. For the latter indeed 
a vague notion of immortality is claimed by some; even so, it is not 
absolute immortality but more an extension of time.” Pythagoras - 


5 Beginning with Thales, ca. 640 B.c. 

6 Cushman, Beginner’s Hist. of Phil., p. 23; Erdmann, Hist. of Phil., 1, §§21 f. 
7 Ca. 40-120 A.D. 

8 E.g., “Delay of the Deity,” chaps. 17, 20, 22. 

9 Similarly Anaximander and Xenophanes. 

10 Rogers, Hist. of Phil., 170. 
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had taught that these bodies of ours are sepulchers in which 
the soul possessed of a heavenly origin is for a time entombed, 
passing thence through a series of incarnations, some higher, some 
lower.’ In Plato the soul enters and departs from this world again 
and again, maintaining, however, the continuity of its existence 
and remaining the same as to its essential nature.” How then to 
this mixed throng did Paul’s doctrine of Anastasis appeal? The 
true meaning must by this time have been apparent. 

Those who heard were divided in opinion. Some simply 
indulged in ribaldry and gave this teacher no further attention. 
Others apparently thought the matter might be worthy of further 
consideration. A few accepted, but there was not, so far as we 
know, an Athenian church as the outcome of Paul’s brief activity 
there. 

mSihler, Testimonium Animae, chap. vii. 


2 Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 1, chap. ix; Zeller, Plato 
and the Older Academy, chap. ix. 
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The announcement of the existence in the library of the University 
of Toronto of a twelfth-century Gospels manuscript hitherto unknown 
to New Testament scholars awakens the hope that there may be other 
such manuscripts in this country hidden in private collections or de- 
posited in university libraries, and as yet unreported in the printed lists 
of such materials. It also recalls attention to the New Testament 
textual materials already known to exist in America. 

Probably the oldest known manuscript of any part of the Greek 
New Testament is the third-century fragment of Matthew, discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus in 1896-97, and now in the Museum of Science and Art 
at the University of Pennsylvania. It is the first leaf of a papyrus codex 
of the Gospel of Matthew, and contains vss. 1-9, 12, and 14-20 of the 
first chapter. Its text was published in the first volume of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (O.P. 2). With this may be mentioned two Oxyrhynchus 
parchments, now in Haskell Oriental Museum at the University of 
Chicago, one, of the fifth century, preserving Rev. 16:17, 18, 19, 20 
(O.P. 848), and the other, of the fifth or sixth century, containing Mark 
10:50, 51; 11:11, 12 (O.P. 3). The schoolboy’s copy of Rom. 1:1-7, 
an Oxyrhynchus papyrus of about A.D. 316 (O.P. 209); the parchment 
fragment of Matt. 1:21-24; 1:25—2:2, a leaf from a fifth- or sixth- 
century codex (O.P. 401); and the papyrus leaf containing I John 4: 11- 
17, in a fourth- or fifth-century hand (O.P. 402) now belong to Harvard 
University. 

Much greater importance attaches of course to the beautiful uncial 
of the four Gospels which Mr. Freer of Detroit secured in Egypt in 1907, 
and of which much has been said in this journal and others, since its 
announcement in the Biblical World for February, 1908. The great 
age of this manuscript, which is referred to the fourth or fifth century, 
its completeness, for the only quire lost from it was anciently supplied, 
and the strange character of its text set it beside the famous Codex 
Bezae, in the list of the great New Testament uncials. Its text is to be 
published the coming autumn. Mr. Freer’s manuscript of the epistles 
of Paul is of the fifth century, and while very fragmentary, promises an 
important contribution to the Greek text, when its sixty leaves are 
separated and edited. 

The cursive manuscripts of the New Testament are much more 
numerous. The appearance of the Toronto Gospels raises the number 
420 
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of gospel cursives in America to ten. Two, of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, belong to A. A. Benton, of Foxburg, Pennsylvania. Three 
others, of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are in the library of Drew 
Theological Seminary, at Madison, New Jersey. One, a complete text 
of the four gospels, in a hand of the twelfth century, is in the possession 
of Syracuse University. Its text has been fully collated by Professor 
Hermon H. Severn, to whom I am indebted for a photograph of it. The 
Harvard Gospels, of the twelfth century, once lacked certain parts of 
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THE SYRACUSE GOSPELS 
Luke 11:13-30 


the Gospel of John, but these have been supplied on paper leaves in a 
later hand. The Newberry Gospels, in the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
is also referred to the twelfth century, and is complete. The Haskell 
Gospels, in Haskell Oriental Museum, at the University of Chicago, 
is much later, belonging to the fifteenth century, and is by no means 
complete. Yet it is a good example of a large well-written cursive of the 
late period. 

To these must now be added the Toronto Gospels, the tenth gospel 
cursive to appear in America, and the third that is complete in the 
original hand. It belongs to the close of the eleventh century or the 
beginning of the twelfth, and presents more interesting textual features 
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than any other American cursive known to me; although the Syracuse 
text may prove as good. The most interesting page of the Toronto 
Gospels is that preserving John 7:45—8:15, from which the Pericope 
on the Woman taken in Adultery (7:53—8:11) was originally wanting. 
This alone marks the text of the Toronto manuscript as of more than 
usual cursive excellence, for the great majority of mediaeval manuscripts 
contain the pericope as an original part of their text. A later user of 
the manuscript felt the omission, however, and inserted the pericope 
from another manuscript, probably a century or two later, indicating 
by a sign ‘/. the place in the text at which his marginal addition should 
be introduced. The Toronto text shows many points of interest, and 
exhibits marked affinity with the ninth-century uncial codices Cyprius 
and Petropolitanus at Paris and St. Petersburg (KII). The Toronto 
codex was purchased from an English dealer by Dr. Henry Scadding 
of Toronto, more than twenty years ago, and at his death in 1901 was 
left by him to the University of Toronto. It possesses an added interest 
as the first gospel cursive to appear in Canada, and as never hitherto 
having found a place in the long lists of New Testament cursives, com- 
piled by Professor Gregory, Professor von Soden, and Dr. Scrivener. 

The only cursive of the Pauline epistles known to be in America is 
that in the possession of Drew Theological Seminary. Its quire numbers 
show that it once contained the Acts as well as the Epistles of Paul. 
It is interesting for being dated, A.D. 1366-69, and for the fact that it 
bears the signature of the scribe who wrote it, Joasaph, well known as the 
writer of four other New Testament cursives, in various parts of the 
world. 

Twenty lectionary or lesson-book manuscripts of the gospels or the 
epistles are scattered among American collections at Cambridge and 
Buckland, Massachusetts; Foxburg and Sewickley, Pennsylvania; 
Madison, New Jersey; New York, Princeton, Providence, and Chicago. 
The only one of these not included in the latest printed list (Gregory, 
1909) is an incomplete lectionary of the epistles, probably of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, which is bound up with the Haskell Gospels and 
has thus failed to be separately registered by the cataloguers of texts. 

New Testament textual materials in languages other than Greek 
are probably even more numerous and hardly less important. The 
Golden Latin Gospels belonging to J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, 
has lately been sumptuously published in collation. The Williams 
Manuscript of the Syriac New Testament, dated 1471 and now at Utica, 
New York, supplies a text of the four catholic epistles which are wanting 
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in most Syriac manuscripts. The ponderous Syriac New Testament 
manuscript belonging to the Syrian Protestant College in Beirut but 
deposited in the library of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has in the gospels a text very unlike the Peshito, and very like the Hark- 
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Permission of the Sunday School Times Co. 
THE HASKELL GOSPELS 
Matthew 1: 1-4 
lensian version made in A.D. 616 by Thomas of Harkel, although Dr. 
Isaac H. Hall affirmed that it represented not the Harklensian but the 
lost Philoxenian version made in A.D. 508, and otherwise unrepresented 
in gospel manuscripts. Several Peshito Syriac manuscripts of tolerable 
age have been brought to this country by Armenian and Syrian students. 
and have doubtless found their way into American collections. 
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An excellent example of an Ethiopic gospel manuscript was given 
to the Newberry Library, Chicago, twelve years ago by Mr. Edward 
E. Ayer. It contains the Gospel of John, complete, in a hand probably 
of the fifteenth century, a very fair antiquity for an Ethiopic manu- 
script, for few of them are really ancient. Some characteristic details of 
this manuscript are of curious interest. “He who buys this book with 
his wealth, he who steals it, and he who damages it, with the curse of 
Peter and Paul may he be smitten.’”’ The superscription to the gospel 
reads: “‘The Gospel of John, the son of Zebedee, one of the twelve apostles, 
is finished. He wrote it in Greek for the people of the city of the Ephe- 
sians in the thirtieth year after the ascension of our Lord in the flesh 
into heaven, in the reign of Nero, king of Rome.” 

It is much to be desired that these and such other textual materials 
as may be in this country unannounced and unregistered should be 
made known to scholars likely to be interested, in order that they may 
be properly listed in the handbooks, and their text explored. That a 
manuscript like the Toronto Gospels should have lain so long in an 
educational center like Toronto without revealing its existence to the 
scholars interested strongly suggests that other textual materials are 
lying about us unrecognized or neglected. It must be remembered that 
the endeavor of textual criticism is to register and describe in printed 


lists, constantly revised, every manuscript containing any part of the New 
Testament in Greek or in any oriental version, whether it be of the 
third century or the fifteenth. People forget that these lists aim at 
absolute completeness, and are steadily more and more approximating 
it. We must make sure that all that our American collections have to 
offer, and it is no longer an inconsiderable contribution, is duly reported 
and registered for the uses of textual study. 


Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR MINISTERS 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE has done pioneer 
work in many directions and at frequent intervals during the twenty-five 
years of its existence. Its outline courses led the way to the production 
of many valuable courses of Bible-study for adults. It has indirectly 
had much to do with the agitation which has resulted in graded Sunday- 
school lesson material. It has by valuable reading courses directed the 
attention of ministers to many important subjects, and has stirred the 
whole country at times with its appeals for a special Bible-Study Sunday. 

It may be that history will show that its greatest service has been 
just this characteristic of starting a scheme which can be adopted by other 
organizations and institutions and so become a factor in the work of 
religious education. The latest plan which has emanated from the head- 
quarters of the Institute is one for the circulation of traveling libraries. 
At present these libraries are wholly professional and intended for 
ministers. Although the ability of the Institute to purchase books for 
the libraries is extremely limited, all libraries purchased during the past 
year were circulated, some of them two or three times, each reader being 
permitted to keep a library for four months. The libraries have been 
circulated in Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Missouri, Connecticut, Nevada, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Colorado, Kansas, and several provinces of 
Canada. 

A very interesting extension of the plan has been arranged for the 
benefit of missionaries in China. About thirty sets of the books upon 
one of the most popular courses, aggregating 360 volumes, will be shipped 
to China in time to reach a popular summer meeting-place of the mission- 
aries. The libraries will there be distributed. Thirty mission stations 
will be supplied each with a library of most inspiring and scholarly 
volumes, all bearing upon the same general theme, and sufficient in 
number to provide all the solid reading which a missionary will wish to 
have during a year—for in China the period of holding the library will 
be one year instead of four months, as in this country. 

Many readers of the Biblical World will realize that a mission station 
in China is scarcely more remote from centers of culture and good library 
facilities than some of the small charges in remote sections of our own 
country. Not necessarily spiritual starvation, but the starvation which 
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comes from total lack of intellectual stimulus either from new books 
or from contact with groups of cultured people, is a common condition 
under which the men who go out from some of our best theological sem- 
inaries labor for considerable periods. The change from the riches of a 
well-equipped theological seminary library upon which a student pre- 
paring for the ministry has learned to depend, to the utter lack of books 
and tools for his work makes the early years of a young man’s ministry 
extremely difficult, and oftentimes painfully fruitless. 

It is not alone the young man just out of the seminary who suffers 
from lack of professional books, but that larger group of men who in 
humble fields have found opportunity for service which appeals to them 
too strongly to permit them to exchange the opportunity, for a work 
which to the ordinary observer would seem more promising. To men 
of these classes the libraries furnished by the Institute bring inspira- 
tion and encouragement far in excess of the investment which secures 
their use. 

In addition to the books, each library is accompanied by reviews of 
the volumes, prepared with special reference to making the reading as 
valuable as possible. Many clubs of ministers in the country might 
give themselves a year of great profit by meeting together for the dis- 
cussion of the books in one or more of these libraries. 

We suggest that those who read this article put themselves into 
touch as soon as possible with the office of the Institute, which is a divi- 
sion of the University of Chicago, and make arrangements to secure one 
of the libraries either during the summer or in the autumn. . The sub- 
jects upon which libraries have been provided during the past year are 
interesting and valuable. They are as follows: The Psychology of 
Religion and Its Bearing upon Religious Education; World Evangeliza- 
tion, Its Progress and Problems; Recent Phases of Theological Thought; 
Constructive Theories of Modern Scholarship concerning the Bible, the 
Church, and Religion; The Character of Jesus in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship. 


Book Reviews 


THE MESSAGES OF THE POETS: 


Our Bible is the remains of a noble literature. Many kinds of 
literary forms meet in it. A knowledge of these and of their variant 
nature is of supreme moment for a proper appreciation and a correct 
interpretation of the biblical message. What if we find songs of love 
and war and revenge and valor set in the sacred page! The melodies 
of the street and the vineyard and the hearth mingle their voices with 
the passion of the suffering prophet and the calm reflections of the wise, 
or the narratives of the historian, or the praises of multitudes within 
the gates of Zion. Literary differentiation is a means to true inter- 
pretation. 

The editors of ‘‘The Messages of the Bible” are to be commended 
for the comprehensive scheme they have adopted in putting the general 
reader into intelligent relation with the Bible. In the “Historical Series 
for Bible Students” one is made acquainted with the scenes and situa- 
tions that gather about the various events. The present series aims‘at 
giving “the exact impression which the words as originally heard or read 
must have made upon those for whom they were delivered.”” No 
attempt is made to reproduce the technical and critical apparatus of 
criticism. The results of scholarship are presented in popular form. 

The Messages of the Poets comprises a study of the books of Job, 
Canticles, and of some thirty poems scattered through the books of 
the Bible. The name of the author, professor of Semitics in Cornell 
University, guarantees all that is desired in scholarship. He has 
endeavored to give the original poems in an English translation which 
reveals the Hebrew metre and strophic structure. In the preface we 
meet an interesting statement, viz., that “every new effort to inter- 
pret them has deepened the conviction of the author of this book that 
most of them belong to an earlier period than is generally admitted by 
the leading critics today The age of David and Solomon appears 
to have been richer in literary productions of abiding worth than recent 
scholars have been disposed to acknowledge. On the other hand, the 
older songs seem to have preserved more of the polytheism and crude 

t The Messages of the Poets. By Nathaniel Schmidt, M.A. New York: Scribner, 
IQII. 415 pages. $1.25. 
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religious practices left behind by Israel’s subsequent growth than has 
been suspected.” The author claims the distinction of discovering 
the poetic character of the Song of Youth and Age in Ecclesiastes. 

The scheme of the book is admirable. A good bibliography is 
appended. The introduction assumes the character of a first division 
in the volume. It consists of seven chapters dealing with (1) the poetry 
of the ancient Hebrews; (2) the general character of this poetry; (3) 
the form of Hebrew poetry, as rhythm, metre, parallelism, strophic 
structure, assonance, alliteration, rhyme; (4) the text and translation; 
(5) the poets of Israel; (6) the ethical value of the poems; (7) their 
religious significance. 

In the main division of the volume each poem is translated, a set 
of notes is supplied, and an exposition given. The attempt to repro- 
duce a strophic structure will have a markedly beneficial effect on the 
English reader. From the standpoint of the consensus of Hebrew 
scholars this is where the volume may be deficient. To determine 
the strophic structure of Hebrew poetry is one of the most perplexing 
problems in Old Testament study. The accidents of time and possibly 
later systems of accentuation may have obscured the first form, what- 
ever its nature may have been. Not a few scholars feel that in many 
cases it is doubtful if we can recover the original. Here there will 
doubtless be some disagreement with the author. It would seem 
that the writer agrees frequently with Duhm. Thus the dialogues of 
Job, except the Elihu prose address, is put in a four-line strophe. Does 
a four-line strophe correspond to the thought-divisions found in the 
speeches? Six, eight, ten, twelve, sixteen, seem to occur. In chap. 4 
eight seems to be the prevailing structure; in chaps. 6 and 7 twelve, 
with possibly sixteen in two cases; in chaps. g and 1o twelve, with 
several smaller groups. Chap. 28 is regarded as an interpolation. 
The author finds a fourteen-line strophe. To get this vs. 12 (=vs. 20) 
is inserted before vss. 1 and 7. Vs. 24 is placed after vs. 11, and vs. 28 
is omitted altogether. Numerous deletions are found according to the 
personal interpretation. 

If from the shorter poems we take the Song of Moses (Deut. 32: 1-43), 
we find that it is arranged in six-line strophes. The following notes 
explain the treatment. 

Vss. 5-7 seem to be an interpolation. In vs. 8 we should read with 
the Greek version ‘“‘sons of God”’ instead of ‘‘sons of Israel”’; in vs. 9 
strike “for” and substitute “Israel” for “his people’; and in vs. 11 read 
“upon his pinions.”” Vs. 12 interrupts the description and is clearly a 
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marginal gloss. ‘‘Earth” is an addition, making the line too long in 
vs. 13a; “thou shalt drink” in vs. 13b and the second line in vs. 15, 
as seen by the personal pronoun, as well as the fourth line, are also 
additions. Vss. 17 and 18 are an interpolation. “And he said”’ is 
added in vs. 19, correctly so far as the sense goes, but making the line 
too long. Vss. 29-31 are an interpolation. Vs. 39 is also interpolated. 

Most scholars find the strophic system here to be irregular, or give 
up the attempt to recover one if such really existed. What shall we 
say of the much older Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:2-31) which we find 
arranged in four-line strophes? The metrical and strophical arrange- 
ment of this poem is exceedingly perplexing if we are to judge by the 
remarks of exegetes. In such cases there will be great variance in 
opinion. We would rather have preferred less regular strophes and the 
inclusion frequently of more of our present text. Are we certain that 
the early popular poetry of the Hebrews was such a finished product ? 
Naive and emotional, breaking forth in joyous and patriotic and martial 
outburst, we would not expect to find the finished product of later ages. 

The translations convey the strong, virile character of early Hebrew 
poetry. The author rightly calls our attention to the low religious life 
as seen in the idea of God. As time goes on, Hebrew poetry becomes 
increasingly religious, more thoughtful and subjective, and in all prob- 
ability more regular in structure. 

The present volume goes forth to a good service. It will enliven 
interest in biblical poetry. Scholars may have a difference of opinion 
on some of the primitive forms, but the impression created in the mind 
of the English reader by the literary ability of the religious poets of 


Israel will be beneficial in many ways. 


R. H. Move 
BRANDON, MANITOBA 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Essays in Modern Theology and Related Subjects Gathered and Published as a 
Testimonial to C. A. Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., on the Completion of His Seventieth 
Year, January 15, 1911, by a Few of His Pupils, Colleagues, and Friends. New 
York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. xvi+347. 

The range of subjects treated in this volume reflects the wide interest of Dr. 
Briggs in all theological matters. As is fitting, the largest place in the volume is given 
to Old Testament and Semitic articles. The names of the contributors guarantee 
the high quality of the contributions. Among them are such men as C. H. Toy, 
Francis Brown, A. V. Williams Jackson, G. F. Moore, A. C. McGiffert, W. Adams 
Brown, and E. C. Moore. It is a book by scholars and for scholars. 


CuEyNE, T. K. The Two Religions of Israel, with a Re-Examination of the Prophetic 
Narratives and Utterances. London: A. & C. Black, 1911. Pp. xv+428. 
12s. 6d. 

Another attempt on the part of the learned author to interpret the prophetic 
religion of the Hebrews as in large part a reaction and protest against an older type 
of religion which had its roots in North Arabia. Amid the continuous performance 
of Jerahmeel and his associates, many a flash of insight and of Dr. Cheyne’s well-known 


critical acumen appear. But it is no book for the layman in biblical subjects. 


Ramsay, F. P. An Interpretation of Genesis, Including a Translation into Present- 
Day English. New York: Neale Publishing Co., 1911. Pp. 347. $2.00. 
This is, according to the author, ‘“‘a fresh attempt to understand and interpret 

the book [Genesis] by one who believes in its full historicity, and therefore in its 
divine authority.”” The author adds nothing of importance to the arguments hereto- 
fore used to sustain the theory of authorship by Moses. His translation is fresh and 
vigorous, sometimes decidedly so; e.g., ““Once when Jacob prepared a stew, Esau 
came in from the open country, exhausted. ‘Let me cram down some of the red 
stuff, please, that red stuff,’ he said to Jacob, ‘for I am exhausted.’”’ 


FiskE, A. K. The Great Epic of Israel. The Web of Myth, Legend, History, Law, 
Oracle, Wisdom, and Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton, Pp. xii+376. $1.50. 

This is an interesting survey of the religious history of Israel by one who has 
accepted the modern viewpoint as to the Old Testament and seeks here to present the 
results of the modern view to the general public in an intelligible and interesting way. 
The author is well acquainted with modern interpretation and has made a very readable 
book. 

ARTICLES 

SPRENGLING, M. Chronological notes from the Aramaic Papyri. The Jewish 
Calendar-Dates of the Achaemenians (Cyrus-Darius II). The American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, April, 1911, pp. 233-66. 

A very careful and painstaking study of the recently discovered Assuan Papyri 
from the point of view of the light thrown by them on some hitherto obscure matters 
of chronology. 
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LucKENBILL, D. D. Benhadad and Hadadezer. Ibid., pp. 267-84. 

A new treatment of a perplexing historical problem. The author decides on good 
grounds against the identification of these two royal names as indicating one and the 
same person. He then proceeds to account for the narrative of I Kings, chaps. 20-22, 
by a new interpretation and analysis. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

Sanpay, W. Studies in the Synoptic Problem, by Members of The University of 
Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. Pp. xxvii+456. 12s. 6d., net. 

A notable group of Oxford men—Sanday, Hawkins, Streeter, Allen, Bartlet, 
Addis, and Williams—contribute papers to this volume, which is edited by Professor 
Sanday. The volume represents some of the work done in recent years in Dr. Sanday’s 
Seminar in the Synoptic Problem, and, while rather too much is made of the German 
“Q” as a source document, the papers are valuable discussions of important phases 
in synoptic study. 

Bucuanan, E. S. The Four Gospels from the Codex Veronensis (b). Being the 
First Complete Edition of the Evangeliarium Purpureum in the Cathedral 
Library at Verona. With an Introduction Descriptive of the MS. With two 
facsimiles. (Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. VI.) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
Pp. xxiiit+198. 21s. 

Mr. Buchanan prints the text of the famous Verona manuscript of the Old-Latin 
gospels in full, line for line, prefacing it with a valuable introduction describing the 
manuscript and discussing its text. The manuscript is of purple parchment inscribed 
in silver and gold, and dates from the fifth century. Its text is akin to that of Cor- 
beiensis, both exhibiting the pre-Vulgate type prevalent in the second half of the 
fourth century in North Italy and Gaul (p. xxii). 


Rosertson, A. T. John The Loyal: Studies in the Ministry of the Baptist. New 

York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. ix+315. $1.25 net. 

This new volume on John the Baptist is not a collection of sermons, though it 
seizes every homiletical opportunity, nor is it a critical investigation, though many 
works of criticism are cited, and the notes are full of technical matter. It will be 
homiletically suggestive to preachers, but makes no historical contribution to its 
subject. Notices in Mark, the Infancy Narratives, and John are treated alike. The 
style is breezy and readable, but sometimes decidedly harsh: ‘Quit being afraid, 
Zacharias” (p. 8). The printing is not entirely accurate; e.g., Geikie always appears 
as Geike, Chwolson is Chowlson, etc. 


BLAGDEN, CLAUDE M. Epistles of Peter, John, and Jude. (The Revised Version 


edited for the Use of Schools.) Cambridge: University Press, 1910. Pp. 96. 


An intelligent popular handbook covering six of the Catholic epistles with short 
scholarly introductions, and brief notes. The book is intended for young students. 
Mr. Blagden accepts the authenticity of all of the epistles he discusses except IT Peter. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
BUTTERFIELD, KENYON L. The Country Church and the Rural Problem. [The 
Carew Lectures at Hartford Theological Seminary, 1909.] Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. ix+153. $1.00. 
The author knows both sides of his subject and is keenly alive to its importance. 
His book should constitute a powerful appeal to young men to give themselves to the 


— of the problem of making the country church an efficient factor in moral 
ife. 
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McGirrert, A.C. Protestant Thought before Kant. [Studies in Theology.] New 

York: Scribner, 1911. Pp. xi+261. 75 cents. 

The progress of Protestant thought from Luther to Kant is here traced in a 
fresh and vigorous way. Thoroughly conscious of the greatness of the contributions 
made by such men as Luther, Zwingli, Melancthon, Calvin, Richard Hooker, Robert 
Browne, Grotius, Spencer, John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, John Locke, Hume, 
Butler, and Voltaire, the author reviews their work sympathetically but with dis- 
crimination, and in several instances presents a conception of their thought very 
different from that which ordinarily prevails. The book is a valuable addition to the 
literature on an important period. 


EMERTON, Unitarian Thought. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. 
ix+309. $1.50. 

. Avery useful book to those who wish to know what Unitarianmism as understood 
by its leading exponents really is. The professor of church history in the Harvard 
Divinity School is certainly qualified to speak upon this subject. The presentation 
is clear and attractive. 


ALBEE, HELEN R. The Gleam. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. 312. 


$1.35. 

A spiritual autobiography of one endowed with the ability to analyze her own 
psychological processes and with a deeply emotional and highly imaginative tempera- 
ment. Her experiences include such things as automatic writing and psycho-therapy. 


McG.oratin, W. J. Baptist Confessions of Faith. Philadelphia: The Baptist 

Publication Society, 1911. Pp. xii+368. $2.50. 

A collection of the creeds held by the various groups of Baptist churches from the 
time of the Anabaptists to the present. Creeds in Latin and other non-English 
tongues are all translated into English. The volume is a useful source book for the 
study of church history and theology. 


Dana, W. B. A Day for Rest and Worship. Its Origin, Development, and Present- 
Day Meaning. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1911. Pp. 265. $1.25. 
The emphasis of this volume upon the need and value of Sabbath observance 

is commendable. The author’s views as to its origin and development are hardly 

such as will commend themselves to present-day scholarship. 


Bumpus, Joun S. A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms. Being a History and 
Explanation of Certain Terms Used in Architecture, Ecclesiology, Liturgiology, 
Music, Ritual, Cathedral Constitution, etc. Philadelphia: Lippincott, ro11. 
Pp. 324. $5 net. 

Students of ecclesiastical history and institutions will find much to value and 
enjoy in this dictionary. Terms like Alb, Ambo, Amice, Angelus are explained and 
illustrated, and frequent references to literature on them point the way to further 
study. The author’s main interest is Anglican, but many matters of Roman ecclesias- 
tical usage are treated. The Greek church, however, is almost wholly passed over, 
doubtless of set purpose, since its usage and terminology are so different from those 
of western Europe. More than 450 terms are discussed. 
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Regeneration, Some Psychological Aspects of - - - - 78 
Religion of Israel, Influence of the Babylonian Exile on the - - - 369 
RoBINSON, BENJAMIN WILLARD, A Study of John 1: 29-34 - - - 30 
Sennacherib’s Invasion and Its Religious Significance - - - - £25 
Significance of the Baptism of Jesus for His Conception of His Authority 359 
SLATER, JOHN ROTHWELL, English Versions before 1611 - - = 932 
SmitH, GERALD BirNEY, Can the Distinction between Canonical and 
Non-Canonical Writings Be Maintained ? - - - - - 19 
SoaRrES, THEODORE GERALD, Some Psychological Aspects of Regenera- 
tion - - - - - 78 
STEARNS, WALLACE N., The Apostle Paul in Athens - - - - 411 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, The - - = - - - 176 
Testimony of Ecclesiasticus as to the Psalter, The - - - - 48 
This Man Coniah - - - - - - 89 
Traveling Libraries for Ministers - —- - - - - - - 425 
Union Theological Seminary, The New Buildings of the - - = “£37 
Version, The Accuracy of the Authorized, of the Old Testament - - 262 
Versions before 1611, English - . - - - - - - 232 
Version, The Douay - - - - - - - - - 240 
Version, Influence of the Authorized, on English Literature - - - 391 
Versions of the English Bible, The Great Modern - - - - 278 
Version, Why the Authorized, Became an English Classic - - - 224 
Vortaw, CLYDE WEBER, List of Books for New Testament Study- - 289 
WuatuaM, A. E., The Polytheism of Genesis, Chap. 1 - - - 40 
The Anthropomorphism of Genesis, Chap, 1 - - - - - 120 
WorkK AND WORKERS - - - - - - - 50, 140, 203, 286 
Why the Authorized Version Became an English Classic - - - 224 
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GENERAL LIBRARY; 
UNIV. OF MICK. 


18 1911. 


‘JUNE 1911 


CONTENTS 
The Unification of Nations, and the pesageeation. 
of the World Editorial 
‘gage Significance of the Baptism of Jesus. for His Conception 
of His Authority __ Samuel Dickey 
The Influence of the Babylonian Exile on ‘the Religion 
of israel. George A. Ravin 
The Making of the New _ Edgar J. Goodspeed . 
The Influence of the Authorized Version on English : 
_ Literature. 
The Psychology of the Prophet Irving King 
The Apostle Paul in Athens Wallace :N. Stearns 
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The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Summer Quarter on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and the pro- | 
fessional schools provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Law, 
’ Medicine, Education, and Divinity. Instruction is given by 
regular members of the University staff, which is. augmented in 
the summer by appointment of professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


FIRST TERM JUNE 19-JULY 26 
SECOND TERM JULY 27-SEPT. 2 


Detailed announcements are now ready for distribution, and will 
be sent upon application. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ghe DIVINITY SCHOOL 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1911 
Firet Term begins June 19 Second Term begins July 27 


COURSES will be offered in the Old Testament by Professors 
Jewett, Willett, Smith, L. B. Paton of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, and G. A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College; New Testament by 
Professors Burton, Votaw, and Goodspeed; Systematic Theology by 
Professors Smith and H. A. Youtz, of Auburn Theological Seminary; 
Church History by Professors Parker, Moncrief, Gates, and George 
Cross of Newton Theological Institution; Practical Theology by Pro- 
fessors Hoben, Greene, and G. E. Dawson, of the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy; Ecclesiastical Sociology by Professor T. J. 
Riley, of Washington University; Public Speaking by Professérs- 
Blanchard and Nelson; Music by Mr. Lash. Courses in other Depart- 
ments of the University are open to students in the Divinity School. 


Address the Dean for further information 
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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


FOUNDED BY WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


Tue Hesrew StupEnt, Vols. I, II, 1882-1883 Tue OLD AND New TESTAMENT STUDENT, Vols. 1X-XI, 1889- 892 
TESTAMENT STUDENT, Vols, I1I-VIII, 1883-1888 THe Wor Lp, New Series, Vols. I-XX XVI, 1893-1910 


Epiror IN CHIEF: ERNEST DE WITT BURTON 


EDITORS 


Rosert FRANcis Harper, Ira Maurice Prick, SHAILER MATHEWS, JAMES RICHARD JEWwETT, JAMES HENRY BREASTED, 
Crype Weser Votaw, Hersert Lockwoop WILLETT,-SHIRLEY JACKSON CasE, ALONZO KETCHAM PARKER, CHARLES 
RichMonD HENDERSON, GEOKGE BuRMAN FOSTER, AND THEODORE GERALD SOARES, 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD OF EviTors: JOHN M. P. SMITH, EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Vol. XXXVII CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 19135 No. 6 


FRONTISPIECE: THE TORONTO GOSPELS 
EDITORIAL: THE UNIFICATION OF NATIONS, AND THE EVANGELIZATION 
OF THE WORLD - - - - © © «|= 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BAPTISM OF JESUS FOR HIS CONCEPTION OF 
HIS AUTHORITY - - - - - : - - PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BABYLONIAN EXILE ON THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON 


THE MAKING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT - - - - EpGAR J. GooDSPEED 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION ON ENGLISH LITERATURE 
B. A. GREENE 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PROPHET - . - - PROFESSOR IRVING KING 
THE APOSTLE PAUL IN ATHENS - . - - PROFESSOR WALLACE N, STEARNS 
NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPTS IN AMERICA : - - EpGar J. GoopsrEED 
TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR MINISTERS - - - - - - 
BOOK REVIEW: Schmidt, The Messages of the Poets, R. H. MODE - - 

NEW LITERATURE - - - : - 


The Biblical World is published monthly. {] The subscription price is $2.00 per year; the price of 
single copies is 25 cents. ] Postage is prepaid by the publishers on all orders from the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, Republic of Panama, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine 
Islands, Guam, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai. {] Postage is charged extra as follows: For Canada, 35 cents 
on annual subscriptions (total $2.35); on single copies, 3 cents (total 28 cents). For all other countries 
in the Postal Union, 68 cents on annual subscriptions (total $2.68); on single copies, 7 cents (total 32 
cents). J Remittances should be made payable to The University of Chicago Press and should be in 
Chicago or New York exchange, postal or express money order. If local check is used, 10 cents 
must be added for collection. . 

The following foreign agents have been appointed and are authorized to quote the prices indicated: 

For Great Britain: Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, London, England. Yearly subscrip- 
tions, including postage, IIs. each; single copies, including postage, Is. 4@. each. 

For the Continent of Europe: Th. Stauffer, Universitatsstrasse 26, Leipzig, Germany. Yearly 
subscriptions, including postage, M. 11.25 each; single copies, M. 1.35 each. 

Claims for missing numbers should be made within the month following the regular month of pub- 
lication. The publishers expect to supply missing numbers free only when they have been 
lost in transit. 

Business correspondence should be addressed to The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

Communications for the editors should be addressed to them at The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Entered January 28. 1893. at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second-Class Matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 
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Baptist Pastors Say: 


“After eleven years, we find our aluminum Com- 
munion Service to be as beautiful as when first used. 
The Service has given the greatest satisfaction.” 

“The Individual Communion Set purchased from 
you has been used with increasing satisfaction by our 
church for more than three years. In every. respect 
it is more desirable than the old way.” 

They refer to the dignified and beautiful 
Service manufactured by 


Individual Communion Service Co. 
168 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES I 


HOW DOES YOUR CHURCH 
HOLD COMMUNION? 


Are all obliged to drink from the 
same cup! Sha]! the church be the 
last to adopt the hygienic, seer ONE CUP FOR EACH 
tary used everywher 

else? Urge the adoption of a THOMAS INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE in yourchurch. Send at once 
a for our “Special Introductory Offer.” Address, 
H THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 56, Lima, 0. 


The General Theological Seminary 


of the Episcopal Church 
Chelsea Square, New York 
The next Academic Year will begin on the last Wed- 
, nesday in S . Special stud admitted and Grad- 
uate Course for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other particulars can 


be had from 
The Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 3 


+ MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


Expert Work ~ Ask for Rates 
MULTI-LETTER SHOP, DAYTON, O. 


Che Biblical World 


Exnzst D. Burton, Editor-in-Chief. 

lished monthly, with illustrations. howe. 
tion price, $2.00 a r, single copies, 25 cents ; 
foreign 


postage, 68 cents 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


If you area Sunday-school teacher, write for 
full description of modern graded textbooks 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The American Journal 
of Sociology 


Edited by ALBION W. SMALL 
Published bimonthly. Subscription price, $2.00a year ; 
single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 43 cents 


The University of Chicago Press _ ee 


PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS FOR 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews 
208 pp., 8vo., cloth, zet, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 


THE authors point out how the Sunday School 

may be made a religious school in which shall 
prevail the same pedagogical principles that obtain 
in the day schools. The Philadelphia Press said: 
“* Undoubtedly this is the most thoughtful and best con- 
sidered book of Sunday-School methods that has yet been 
published.” You should have a copy. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR DIRECT FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 
ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
520 BROADWAY 
SUCCESSOR TO 
FRANCESCO TOCCI 
NEW YORK 
Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading 
writers, always on hand. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
BRANCH 147 MULBERY- 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN THE HOLY LAND 


- 


Jerusalem in Bible Times 


An Archaeological Handbook . 
By LEWIS BAYLES PATON 


Fully Illustrated. I50 pages, r2mo, flexible covers 
Net $1.00. Postpaid, $1.09 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
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Some Worth While New Books 


FOR THE FICTION LOVER 


Miss L. M. Montgomery’s new book 


THE STORY GIRL 


By the author of “ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,” “ANNE 
OF AVONLEA,” and “KILMENY OF THE ORCHARD.” 


As charming and as entertaining as ever, the wichery of the 
wonderful ‘Garden of the Gulf” is with us once more and 
Sara Stanley, the “story girl,” is a heroine to whom has 
come a rare gift—that of weaving the bright thread of 
romance out of what the world would call “commonplaces.” 

Illustrated in full color, decorative jacket, $1.50- 


Norval Richardson’s new novel 


GEORGE THORNE 


By the author of the brilliant Southern novel—‘THE LEAD OF HONOR.” 
A powerful story of a remarkable personality, a great temptation, and a splendid 
conquest. With frontispiece in full color, decorative jacket, net $1.25 


Eleanor H. Porter’s dainty romance 


MISS BILLY 


A delightfully kwman romance with all the charm and freshness of a spring morning. A 
sunny story of a bright young girl in whom life, love, and hope meet; a “‘really truly” 
girl whom it is indeed good to know. 

With frontispiece in full color, decorative jacket, net $1.25 


A SOLDIER OF VALLEY FORGE 


By Robert Neilson Stephens, author of “AN ENEMY TO THE KING,” etc., and 
G. E. Theodore Roberts, author of ‘A CAVALIER OF VIRGINIA,” etc. 
‘An entertaining tale of war, love, and bravery.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

12mo, cloth; decorative, illustrated, $1.50 


FOR THE TRAVEL LOVER 


Charles Livingston Bull’s fascinating animal book 


UNDER THE ROOF OF THE JUNGLE 


“‘A fascinating account of nature study. Fit for any library.”—New York Sun. 
12mo, decorative, illustrated in full color, net, $2.00 


Nevin O. Winter’s account of 


‘ARGENTINA AND HER PEOPLE OF TODAY 


In the series of the Latin-American Republics. Uniform with “MEXICO AND HER 
PEOPLE OF TODAY.” 

“A valuable guide for the traveler.’”’—Boston Ideas. 

“Calm, cool, and lucid.””—Chicago Inter-Ocean. Cloth, decorative, boxed, $3.00 


Jane Felton Sampson’s breezy travel book 


ABROAD WITH THE FLETCHERS 


A book which carries the reader with it. A vigorous account of travel in Europe. A 
dash of fiction and a world of truth. Cloth, decorative, illustrated, boxed, net $1.75 


OLD COUNTRY INNS OF ENGLAND 
By Henry P. Maskell and Edward W. Gregory 


“One cordially recommends Old Country Inns of England. The book abounds in odd 
and quaint details and anecdotes. The style is direct, unaffected, and not impeded by 
mere verbiage.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. Cloth, illustrated, in a box, $3.00 


LC, PAGE & COMPANY 


Boston 
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Indigestion 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is especially recommended in many forms 
of Dyspepsia and Indigestion, particularly 
where the patient suffers from pains in the 
stomach or chest, continued sense of hunger, 
nausea or acid stomach. 

‘For Nervous Disorders. The use of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate has been found 
exceedingly valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing mental and 
physical endurance, and as a general tonic. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. for trial 
size bottle, postage paid. 


The Typewriter That’s Ten Years 
Ahead Is the Typewriter for You. 


Le ott 


THE L. C. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER 


With Ball Bearings throughout and all the 

writing always in sight, measures up at every 

point to the highest scale of modern needs, 
Better work and more of it, greater efficiency 
through and through, the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter is the writing machine for you. Send 
for the Book today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 


For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 


Sample ™-x for 4c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Trade-Mark 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 


not fail 


toexam- 
ine the 


merits 
of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It 1s the specias tavorite ot the retned and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 5th Ave., Cor. 32d St. NEW YORE 
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Appeal to the Imagination 


@ The ordinary lessons are tedious 
to many pupils whose imaginations 
would readily respond to pictorial dem- 
onstration. You can bring the whole 
world of knowledge before them in a 
simple, interesting form by means of a 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


@ You can use it for ordinary transparent slides, 
but by ingenious attachment you can change to 
the projection of picture postcards, photographs, 
prints, etc., in their natural color. The Balopticon 
has earned wide popularity for its educational 
value. Write for descriptive circular 7D. 


Our name, backed by over balf a century of 
experience, is on all our products — lenses, 
microscopes, field glasses, projection apparatus, 
engineering and other scientific instruments. 


Bausch §€4 lomb Optical ©. 


PEW YoRK WASHTI ON CHICAGO SAN 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKFORT 


The Country Church 
and the Rural Problem 


‘By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


HE aim of President Butterfield’s book 
is to analyze this problem and to inquire 
into the influences which can most effectively 
aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no in- 
fluence can wield more power or achieve more 
far-reaching results than the church itself. 
But the church to which he looks for the in- 
carnation of individual and community ideals 
in personal and family life, in industrial 
effort, and in social and political relationships 
is not the narrow denominational or institu- 
tional body without a program of work and 
of effort. He would have a church which, 
under the inspiration and guidance of the 
religious motive, makes appeal to the ideals 
of personal development and neighborhood 
advancement, and which, because it can be, 
should be the dominating influence in the 
community for leading men and women to a 
new birth of aspiration and hope. 


postpaid $1.08 


165 pages 12mo, cloth 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Contributions to Medical Science 
By Howard Taylor Ricketts 


Published as a Tribute to His Memory by His 
Colleagues under the Auspices of the 
Chicago Pathological Society 


R. RICKETTS died of typhus fever in the 

City of Mexico, May 3, 1910. He was at 

that time prosecuting researches into the 
nature of typhus and but a few days before had 
announced the discovery of a micro-organism 
which is believed to be the cause of the disease. 
He had also shown that the infection may be 
carried by an insect, and thus pointed out the 
way for preventive measures. These achieve- 
ments, together with earlier work on Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, give Dr. Ricketts a high 
and honorable place on the records of medical 
research. 

The present volume contains thirty papers 
on these and allied topics. It is rich in informa- 
tion of immediate value and in suggestions to 
future investigators. It is also an impressive 
memorial to a man whose life was deliberately 
laid down in the service of humanity. 


508 pp., 8vo cloth; net $5.00, domestic postage 33c. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago Illinois 
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FINE INKS 452 ADHESIVES The 
For those who KNOW Rem in gton -Wa 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


is the first successful combination in one mechanism 
of all the requirements of the writing machine 
and the calculating machine. I/t writes, it adds, 
it subtracts; and it does all of these things either 
separately or in combination, as the user wills. 


wie 
Drawing Inks It provides 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Bngressing Ink 
9 Taurine Mucila 
Hi 1 n Photo Mounter ite 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Oftice Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
| 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
} ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
’ gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to = they are so sweet, clean, well 


put up, and withal so efficient, 
At Dealers Generally. and Visible Labor Saving, in billing work, 
accounting work and every kind of work where 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. writing and adding are done on the same page. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street. - Brooklyn, N. Y. Remington Typewriter Company 
8 New York and Everywhere 


If you do not receive our advertising matter 
regularly, ask to be put on our mailing list. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


MOORES 
THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


The easiest pen to fill. 
One of the features whi:h makes Moore’s 


an unquestionably superior pen is the ease 
and rapidity with which it can be filled. 
75 000 000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. Simply remove the cap, drop the ink in 

? 3 PAPER and the pen is ready for use — no inky 
joints to unscrew. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 
Western points. 


Chicago, 443 Marquette Bldg. 
St. Louis, r501 Wright Bldg. | Los Angeles, 516 Central Bldg. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Boston, 736 Old South Bldg. San Francisco, 217 Front St. 
New York, 342 Whitehall 
Building 


Moore's is a very satisfactory pen to carry around 
in your pocket pe to because it does not afford the 
slightest leakage. Remember also that 
There is genuine pleasure in this pen never fails to write with the first stroke — 
their use as well as Perfect Se- requires no shaking. Its ink flow is always free and 


curity. Easily put on or taken even. 
with the thumb and finger, 
ed! Every Moore’s Non-Leakable Fountain Pen carries 
. with it the most ditional g t 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Shpping, NEVER! For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 


pny AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. Qdams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Ments. 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse. N. Y., U.S. A. ‘Nois 168 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & CO., TORONTO,CAN 
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ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


A quick lunch. 


Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


BS Avoid Imitations— Ask for “HORLICK’S’’— Everywhere. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Educational and Scientific works printed in English, German, 
French, and all other modern languages. 


Estimates furnished. 


58TH STREET AND ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by the Department of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion of hed University of Chi Published monthly, 


of Chicago. except in ly and A ubscri rice, 
except in Joly and Angus ce, $3.6 
The University of Chicago Press 
“THE UNIVERSITY OF GHIGAGO PRESS auinors CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the sccial aspects of the ru- 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 


276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Industrial Insurance 
in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English- 

speaking public, has already been published in a 

German series. The introduction contains a 
summary of the European laws on workingmen’s in- 
surance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old 
age, with statistics to 1908, The text describes the 
various forms of social insurance known in the United 
States and Canada; local clubs and associations, fra- 
ternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of 
large firms, corporations, and railways. One chapter 
is directed to labor legislation and another to employ- 
er’s liability laws, Illustrations of the movement are 
given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military 
pensions of the federal government and southern states, 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by 
firms and corporations, text of bills, and laws on the 
subject. 
448 pages. 8vocloth. Price, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.19 

Published by 


The University of Chicago Pre Press 


CHICAGO 
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@_ Three questions of equal importance con- 
front the discriminating buyer in search of a 
particular rug, whether it be for a country 
home, city residence, or intended as a gift to 
a friend about to marry: 


WHERE IS IT? 
IS IT A GOOD RUG? 
IS IT WORTH THE MONEY? 


@_A selection sent to you by a dealer inti- 
mately connected with the retail and whole- 
sale markets of the Metropolis, able to judge 
qualities and prices, one whose reliability is 
attested by a clientele representative of the 
best business and social elements of New 
York, is the only answer to the above queries. 


@, This Firm is ready to forward to respon- 
sible parties in any part of the Union special 
pieces in choice Oriental rugs for trial. Cor- 
respondence invited and visitors to New York 
welcome. 


MICHAELYAN 


907 BROADWAY, COR. 
20TH ST., NEW YORK 
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ASHORE, AFIELD 
AND AFLOAT 


Now is the time to decide where to 
spend your vacation, but choose wisely 
the location, for on that alone hangs your 
summer’s happiness. 


PRAGMATISM AND 
ITS CRITICS 


By ADDISON W. MOORE 


294 pages, 12mo, cloth 
postpaid $1.36 


This is the clearest and most satisfactory 


summing up of the controversy that has yet 
appeared. Even the most technical matters 
are presented in such a way as to be intel- 
ligible to anyone who is genuinely interested 
in the movement, The book covers all the 
important points at issue, but special emphasis 
is laid on: (1) The historical development of 
the pragmatic movement; (2) Its relation to 
the conception of evolution; (3) The social 
character of pragmatic doctrines. 


The treatment is sympathetic and incisive. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


If you crave sight and sound of 
surf, if you long for hills and woodlands, 
if you yearn for quiet and pastoral sur- 
roundings, if you desire lakes, brooks, 
and quiet waters, 


Try LONG ISLAND 


Unequaled conditions for boating, 
surf and still water bathing, fishing, 
golfing, tennis, in fact all outdoor sports. 

Send 10c to the General Passenger 
Agent, Long Island Railroad, Room 
341, Pennsylvania Station, N.Y., for 
copy of book “Long Island Resorts” 
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GOODE’S BASE MAPS 


a series of outline maps for all classes of work in applied 
sciences and the various fields of research 


Prepared by 


J. PAUL GOODE 


Associate Professor of Geography in the University of Chicago 


This series is designed to meet the needs of teachers and students ina 
wide variety of work with maps. The maps are adapted to the use of 
classes of every grade, from the university to the common school: in 
geography, including commercial or economic geography, in physiography, 
geology, botany, zodlogy, anthropology and ethnology, sociology, econom- 
ics, politics and history. 

The maps have been prepared by being first drawn on a large scale, to 
insure accuracy of detail, and then greatly reduced in the engraving. In 
the quality of the drawing they are superior to most maps used in books 
and magazines. 


In two Sizes 
8x 10} in., 1 cent each 
15 x 10} in., 3 cents each 


. The World: on Mercator’s projection. No. 14. The British Isles: conic projection. 
No. 2. North America: onanequal-area pro- No. 16. Europe, Western and Southern: conic 


jection. projection. 
No. 3. South America: Sanson’s projection. No. 17. France: conic projection. 
No. 4. Europe: conic projection. No. 18. The Spanish Peninsula: conic projec- 
No. 5. Asia: Lambert’s equal area. tion. 
No. 6. Africa: Sanson’s projection. No. 19. Italy: conic projection. 
No. 7. Australasia: Mercator’s projection. No. 20. Central Europe: conic projection.* 
No. 9. America (U.S.): conic projection.* No. 21. The German Empire: conic projec- 
No. 10. America (U.S.): state outlines only; tion. 

conic projection. No. 24. The Levant: conic projection.* 


* Double size, not yet ready. 
When ordering the small or standard size, reference to the map desired should be by the appro- 
priate number in the above list. When the double-size map is desired, the symbol ‘‘A”’ should 


follow the number. Thus, No. 4 means the 8x10} inch map of Europe; No. 4A means the 
15 x 103 inch map of Europe. 


Map of America (U.S.) Showing All Counties 


15 X 10} in., 3 cents each 
21x15 in., 5 cents each 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Should Be on the Shelves of Every Library 


Biographical Dictionary of Musicians 
By W. J. BALTZELL 
Price, Postpaid, $1.25 
It is probably the most complete dictionary 
of American biographical data now in the field. 
—Louis C. Etson in the Boston Advertiser. 


Resonance in Singing and Speaking 
By DR. THOMAS FILLEBROWN 
Price, Postpaid, $1.25 

His directions for deep breathing are, per- 
haps, the most lucid and valuable ever printed. 
They are important not only to students of 
singing, but to all who wish to enjoy perfect 
health—HeEnry T. Finck in The Nation of 
February 23. 


Your Orders are solicited for Musical 
Supplies of All Kinds 
We offer our service as advisors to libraries with music 
departments. 
Our superb facilities and extensive stock are po to 
command. SPECIAL RATES TO LIBRARIES. 
Publishers of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY and 
THE MUSIC STUDENTS LIBRARY. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


150 TREMONT STREET ; 


easiest writing, 
longest wearing. 
Backed by a half- 


At all stationers. 


The Unfolding of Personality 
as the Chief Aim of 
Education 


By: THISELTON MARK, M.A. 
Lecturer on Education in the 
University of Manchester 


NTEREST in the study of child develop- 
ment from the point of view of educa- 
tional psychology is all-absorbing to 

the teacher as well as to the student of 
education. To study in the light of modern 
psychology “the characteristic endowments 
of human nature,” and to present “a view 
of education which has the unfolding of per- 
sonality as its central aim” is the purpose of 
this book. The wide experiences of the 
author in the teaching of elementary psy- 
chology to teachers and his personal work 
with children of all ages make this book a 
distinctly original contribution to the litera- 
ture of child study. Suggestions and illus- 
trations are added at the end of each chapter, 
giving directions and methods for study. 


224 pages r2mo, cloth $1.07 postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A CHOCOLATE or RARE QUALITY 


METROPOLITAN CHOCOLATE 


NEVER AAD NEVER WILL 
AN EQUAL 


HIGHEST in 


‘TEN CENTS & FIVE CENTS 
SOLO EVERYWHERE 


A CHOCOLATE 
ror CHOCOLATE 
CONNOISSEURS 


Ask for “Ester- 
By 
: 
x 


University of Chicago Press 


AGENCIES 


HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS WILL HEREAFTER BE 
REPRESENTED IN NEW YORK CITY BY THE BAKER & 
TAYLOR CO., 33 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET. DEALERS 

AND CUSTOMERS EAST OF BUFFALO AND PITTSBURGH WILL 
SAVE TIME BY ORDERING OF THIS AGENCY. ANY OF THE 
BOOKS ON THE LIST OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS CAN BE THUS 


OBTAINED. 


THE AGENCY FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE (EXCLUSIVE OF 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, BUT INCLUDING EGYPT) WILL HERE- 
AFTER BE VESTED IN THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


ORDERS FROM THIS TERRITORY 


SHOULD BE SENT TO THEIR ADDRESS. 


The agency for the Continent of Europe will be in the hands of 
Th. Stauffer, Universitatsstrasse 26, Leipzig, Germany. 


The Alumni Directory 
of The University of Chicago 


A book of 308 pages, giving 
addresses of 5,695 graduates, 
from the first class of the old 
University in 1861 to July 1, 
Ig10, arranged according to de- 
grees, with alphabetical and 
geographical indices. Compiled 
by the Alumni Council and sent 
for $1.15 to any address in the 
United States by the 

University of Chicago Press 


SPECIAL PRICE, with the 
of Chicago Magazine, 


University of Chicago Press 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Higher Education as 
a Training for Business 


By HARRY PRATT JUDSON, President of the 
University of Chicago 


“Tt must not be forgotten that no col- 
lege can insure an education to a young man. 
More definitely, no college gives an educa- 
tion. All that colleges can do is to provide 
the facilities whereby one who wishes may 
educate himself more efficiently than would 
otherwise be practicable. It is believed that 
students who wish may obtain knowledge 
and training in a college course which will fit 
them to be more efficient than would other- 
wise be the case in business activity. It is also 
believed that a liberal education may provide 
not merely such increased efficiency, but also 
so much wider comprehension of society and 
life as to enable one to be useful and to find 
interest in a multitude of ways not usual with 
one who is deprived of such an education. A 
college education, in short, may enable one 
to earn a living. It should also teach one 
how to live.”"—From the Preface. 


56 pages r2mo, cloth postpaid 55 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - Mlinois 
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This floor was never treated - 


except with water sprinkled before sweeping. The 
boards are- splintered and joints and nails sprung; 
it is old before its time. 


that Boor wai filed with. dust. 
and everything in the room was dust-covered. 


Do YOUR customers mae Sold by dealers every- 
think of your store asa where. “9 
dusty one ? : Not intended for house- 
Are YOUR floors dis- hold use. 
integrating? — ¥ Send for tree book: 

“Dust, and Its Dangers.” 


This floor,in a popular and successful store, was 
regularly treated with Standard Floor Dressing for 
years. It has wom down smoothly and evenly. 

__. All the dust that settles is held down, and the air 
isclean. and clear. Goods and fixtures remain bright 
and unsoiled by dust when a floor is . 


Treated with Standard Floor Dressing 


: 
— 
. 
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The Delicious Flavor of: 
| Baker’s | 
Breakfast 


Do not keep both food and germs in the 
i refrigerator. To prevent musty smelis 
Appeals to the strong _ 
and keep.air of refrigerator pure and 
as to those who seek # . sweet, place a bowl containing sponge 
health and strength. @ | sprinkled with Platt’s Chlorides where 


IT IS A PERFECT {j food is kept. Wash sponge occasionally 


FOOD DRINK with ee > 
Platts Chlorides, 


59 Highest Awards 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. The Odorless Disinfectant 
A coloriess liquid, safe and economical. It does not 


cover one odor with another, but removes the cause. 


TO KEEP IN GOOD:TRIM | 


MUST WELL 
TO THE CONDITION 
OF THE SKIN 


TO THIS END 
THE BATH SHOULD 
BE-HAD WITH 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


- 
= 
er 60 YEARS. By our 
family in moderate cir. 
We take oid 
and deliver the new pisso 
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